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Bath-Tubs 1 Say Hospital Heads 


At a recent national convention of hospital heads in the City of Washington, the point was raised and 


emphasized that the use of bath-tubs in hospitals is unsanitary and that the only safe and cleanly method of 
bathing is by means of the shower bath. 


All thinking people now realize the uncleanliness of the old method of tub-bathing in stationary water that 
In striking contrast to the old unsanitary method of tub- 


KNICKERBOCKER SPRAYBRUSH 


Through hundreds of tiny tubes of velvety rubber, 
a myriad of water jets flow directly to the skin to 
penetrate, cleanse and instantly carry away the 
dirt and waste matter of every pore. By leaving 
the spigot of the tub open the used water continu- 
ously flows away so that when the bath with the 
“Knickerbocker” is complete, the tub is clean, ihe 
brush is clean and the bather is clean. 


BETTER THAN A SHOWER BATH 
The Knickerbocker Spraybrush combining the per- 
fectly massaging qualities of India-rubber with an 
efficient shower, makes it superior to the ‘over- 
head” shower bath, and yet it can be had at less 
than ONE-TWENTIETH the cost. The ‘Knicker- 
bocker” requires no expense for plumbing, can be 
attached to any bath-tub in thirty seconds and the 
bath is ready the moment the bather steps into the 
tub. In using the Knickerbocker there is no over- 
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REATEST DEVICE FOR SHAMPOOING 
With the “Knickerbocker” you can use either soap 
or eggs on the hair and the running water will 
instantly remove every particle of dandruff, thor- 
oughly rinse the hair and at the same time give 
the scalp a most vigorous massage. For sham- 
pooing alone the Knickerbocker will pay for itself 
in a few weeks’ time. 
FOR DURABILITY AND SERVICE 

In point of actual service the “Knickerbocker” will 
wear longer than any other three bath appliances 
and give ten times the service. It is the only 
article that combines the shower, shampoo, mas- 
sage and complexion brush in ONE. It makes 
every bath a recurrent delight, but it is more than 
a luxury—it is a hygienic necessity, insuring im- 
maculate cleanliness in every pore of the body. 


SUPPLIED IN COMPLETE OUTFITS IN FIVE STYLES 

OUTFIT No. 1 OUTFIT No. 3 OUTFIT No. 5 
Brush 5% in. long, 2% in. wide, Brush 4% in. long, 2% in. wide, Round brush 3% in. in diameter, © 
with 595 hollow teeth, nickel- ai rae ore 3 3 
plated extension handle, 6 feet plated extension handle ee tubing, ingle 
fine rubber tubing, single faucet fine rubber tubing, single faucet 4 e . 
connection, guaranteed to fit any connection, guaranteed to fit any 14 4 ; £ a 
water faucet, neatly boxed. water faucet, neatly boxed. fit any water faucet, neatly boxed. 
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OUTFIT No. 7 


Is especially fine for shampooing. Each tooth is 
5-16 inch in diameter and % inch in length. 
The teeth of this brush are large, with rounded 
ends, simulating the finger tips, and will penetrate 
the thickest growth of hair, giving the scalp a 
most vigorous massage. It is used with equal sat- 
isfaction by both men and women. This outfit in- 
cludes one round Spraybrush, 8% inches in diam- 
eter, with 19 hollow teeth, above described, six 
feet of fine white rubber tubing and one single 
faucet connection, guaranteed to fit any water 
faucet, neatly boxed. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, Ten Days’ Trial. 
The Knickerbocker Spraybrush is for sale by all 
leading druggists, department stores, hardware, 
plumbing and rubber goods stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you ORDER DIRECT. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


WANTED: A few high-class salesmen or sales 
agents to represent us in several important unas- 
signed territories. Exceptional opportunity for 
right men. 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY, Sales Dept., 704 Ranc-MoNally Bidg, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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‘XS Ca head “sprinkling” to unnecessarily drench the head 
“= and hair. 


FOE THE COLD BATH INVIGORATING 


The use of the Knickerbocker SPRAYBRUSH gives 
the tonic, energizing effects longed for by those 
whose systems will not stand the shock of a cold 
plunge or shower. You can regulate the force and 
temperature of the water to a nicety and by grad- 
ually lowering the temperature you can have all 
of the benefits of a cold shower bath, without any 
of the discomforts. 


KEEPS ITSELF CLEAN 


The Knickerbocker Spraybrush is perfectly asep- 
tic, with no crevices for the accumulation of 
dirt or microbes. There are no bristles to mat 
down, no wood to become water-logged and in- 
creasingly unclean and repulsive to sight. The 
Spraybrush KEEPS ITSELF CLEAN by the water 
which is constantly running through it. It is made 
of the finest grade of pure Para rubber, with 
FLEXIBLE BACK, pliable to every contour of 
face and figure—non-corrosive throughout. 


teeth, nickel- with 225 hollow teeth, 6 feet fine 


OUTFIT No. 8 


Is adapted especially for the barber’s and hair- 
dresser's use in shampooing. It is exactly like the 
No, 7 herein described, except that, instead of the 
six feet of rubber tubing, it is fitted with three 
feet of extra heavy tubing and one single faucet 
connection, guaranteed to fit any water faucet, 
neatly boxed. 
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Siphon Attachment for houses without bathrooms. 


H THE PROGRESS COMPANY, Sales Dept. 
i 704 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen —1 enclose Forewith .. for a Knicker- 


bocker Spraybrush Ontf No which you will please 
send mo at once, carriage prepaid. It is understood that if I 
find the Spraybrush unsatisfactory after ten days trial, I may 
roturn it to you, and my money will be refunded. 
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MY LADY BEAUTIFUL © Z eb 


By ALICE M. LONG, D. P. 


Should be in the library of every Society, Business and Saleswoman, Teacher, Physician, Nurse, Stenog: 
rapher, Wife, Maid, Matron and Grandmother. 


IT TELLS CLEARLY AND CONCISELY 
how, by Natural Methods and without apparatus, 

To cleanse the body of all impurities by the regulation of the stomach and daily 
elimination of the bowels; 

To eat and sleep well; 

To regulate and pass the monthly periods with perfect ease; 

To increase or reduce weight; 

To master anger, fear, worry, etc.; 

To overcome nervousness and adverse ‘habits, such as contortions or contractions 
of eyes, lips, etc.; 

To have sparkling eyes, velvety skin and beautiful, clear complexion; 

To cultivate a speaking voice of low, sweet, soothing and thrilling quality; 

To become charming, fascinating and beautiful—a new woman—sweet, whole- 
some and winsome. 

Thousands of teachers and business women who are embarrassed each month by 
enforced absence from duty, as well as deprived of a portion of their salary; wives and 
mothers who find it necessary to neglect families and homes for several days, and 
society women, obliged to forego many more or less important engagements, may 
obviate all this by practicing the methods given in My Lady Beautiful for overcoming 
the irregularities common to women. 

PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Irresistible Smile, Beautiful Laughing Eyes, A New and Beautiful Face, 
Chasing Away Trouble, The New Woman, Table Cheer, The Hush of Night, The 
Dawn of a New Day, The Sunshine Laboratory, Nature’s Roses for the Cheeks and 
Other Beauty Charms, Mrs. Sunshine, The Woman Beautiful, Internal and External 
Cleanliness, Life Essentials, The Enchanted Road, The Transformation of a Woman, 
Eating, The Daily Rejuvenation, How to Drink Water, a Cure for Constipation, Ma- 
nipulation of the Bowels, How to Increase or Reduce Flesh, a Few Remarks Regard- 
ing Sleeplessness, How to Master the Emotions, How to Overcome Facial Contor- 
tions, The Sweetest Face Imaginable, The Cure for Painful and Irregular Periods, The 
Joy of Living, Deep Breathing, Lung Gymnastics, The Lung Bath, Packing the Lungs, 
Brace Up, Sit Up, Stand Up; Physical Exercises, The Sarah Bernhardt Exercises, You 
Feel Like a Girl Again, Langtry’s Recipe for Remaining Young, Exercises for Con- 
stipation, Waist-Line Gymnastics, Chair Exercise, Horizontal Chinning, Leg Gymnas- 
tics, The Doorway Exercises, Leg and Back Development, Sitting and Rising, The 
Elevator, The Knee-Bend, Shoulder Movements, The Finger Grip, Arm Muscle De- 
velopment, The Stretching Process, Increasing the Height, The Rubber Ball for 
Sluggish Liver, The Bust, How to Develop It, Neck Development, The Ball Exer- 
cise for the Face, Developing Exercises for Use in Office and House, The Power of a 
Sweetly Modulated Voice, How to Cultivate It, Pearls and Diamonds of Speech, The 
Toilet, How to Dress Comfortably and Becomingly, Man’s Favorite Color, The Teeth, 
Care of the Hands and Nails, The Hair, The Face, Prescriptions from the Sunshine 
Dispensary, The Absorption Light Cure, The Internal Tonic, The Mid-Day Prescrip- 
tion, The Development Tonic, A Beautiful Face, The Expression of Noble Thought. 


SOME COMMENDATIONS: 
$ ae book was received and has been read by the whole family with pleasure.—Luther Bur- 
ank. 
I heartily commend your book to every woman.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
It surely shows an insight into the heart of things that is excellent.—Hlbert Hubbard. 


A sumptuous volume. Just the thing for women who want to make the best of themselves. 
—Hlizabeth Towne. 


A book that every married man should give his wife, and every young man his sweet- 
heart.—Edward H. Beals. 


It is rich, so helpful, the very best of its kind, and ought to be in the hands of every person 
in the land.—Jean Wilson. 


Suceinctly and clearly Miss Long shows how to attain mental, physical and moral poise; to 
cleanse the body of all impurities; to eat well; to sleep well; to increase or reduce flesh; to 
overcome nervousness and adverse habits; to regain health and youth; to have sparkling eyes, 
smooth skin and clear complexion; to cultivate a speaking voice of low, sweet, soothing and 
thrilling quality; to become charming, fascinating and beautiful.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

208 pages; frontispiece; 26 illustrations from living subjects; exquisite cloth bind- 
ing; a charming gift book for either sex. Sent postpaid, securely packed for $1.25. 


THE PURITAN COMPANY, = 160 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention THE Procress MAGAZINE. 
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With All Thy Faults I Love Thee Still 


HUS sings the poet, and we call him 

sentimental; that is, at first thought we 
do. But upon second thought we change 
our minds. We then find that faults and 
defects are always in the minority, and that 
the larger part of human nature is so wonder- 
ful and so beautiful that it needs must inspire 
admiration and love in everybody. With all 
their defects there is nothing more interesting 
than human beings; and the reason is that 
for every shortcoming in man there are a 
thousand admirable qualities. The poet, be- 
ing inspired by the sublime vision of truth, 
can see this; therefore, what can he do but 
love? Whenever his eyes are lifted and 
whenever his thoughts take wings, his soul 
declares with greater eloquence than ever 
before, What a piece of work is man!“ 
Thus every moment renews his admiration, 
and every thought rekindles the fire of his 


love. 
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the second century for enjoy- 
ment. That looks attractive, and 
it is an ideal that will be made 
the not far-distant future. To 


real in 
live for two hundred years is not an im- 


possibility. In fact, modern science has 
already placed such a feat within the 
reach of all who are willing to comply 
with the requirements. 


URING the, first century the indi- 
vidual would give the larger por- 
tion of his time to the commercial or 
professional worlds, according to what his 
talent might be. During the second cen- 
tury, he would give his time to philan- 
thropy and higher mental and spiritual 
development. During the first century 
his aim would be to realize ambition’s 
dream. During the second century his 
aim would be to realize the soul’s idealistic 
dream. 


ACCORDING to this plan, life in the 
second century would be spent in 
travel, in further study and in the pro- 
motion of such world movements as would 
tend to increase the welfare and the 
progress of the race. And where one 
could enter the second century in the 
proper condition to carry out this plan, 
age would not mean weakness, inability 
or decay. On the contrary, it would 
mean real superiority. Men of advanced 
years would not be our burdens, but our 
prophets. They would not be dependent 
upon the younger generations, but would 
be an inspiration to those generations. 


HINK of a man with one hundred 
and fifty years to his credit retain- 
ing his full physical vigor, his full mental 


capacity, and in possession of the ripened 
experience of a century and a half. Then 
think of him having spent fifty years in 
the higher development of the mind and 
soul, and also as having given the first 
half of his second century to the building 
of a great life. Would we not look up 
to such a man, and would we not con- 
sider his presence .indispensable to the 
greatest good of that community that 
might have the privilege to claim him 
as its own? Would not age, in his 
case, be real honor and matchless glory, 
and would not his counsel and his mature 
ideas be worth untold wealth to the race? 
In his case age would not mean decayed 
fruit, but ripened fruit. And than rip- 
ened fruit there is nothing more attract- 
ive in all the domains of nature. 


OULD the first century be devoted 
to personal achievement and the 
building of things and the second cen- 
tury to larger enjoyment and the build- 
ing of a superior life, practically every- 
thing that existence upon this planet has 
to offer would be secured. In our pres- 
ent mode of*living, however, the majority 
secure very little of real worth out of 
life. The many who never get beyond 
the realm of mere existence take their 
departure without having given and with- 
out having received; while those few who 
seem to accomplish something of lasting 
value too often end in complete failure. 
The average man, after accumulating a 
fortune or reaching the goal he has had 
in view, goes away and dies. His en- 
joyments have been few; his hardships 
have been many, while the real riches of 
life have remained to him practically 
unknown. 
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HOUGH it is true that there is a 
great deal of enjoyment in achieve- 
ment and that the happiest man is usually 
the man who is in constant pursuit of 
some great and worthy ideal, still his 
happiness is far from complete. He cer- 
tainly enjoys life far more than those 
who have no particular object in view; 
but as yet he touches simply the outer 
edge of real enjoyment. The man who 
is trying to do things in the constant 
whirl of the busy world does not find 
time to enjoy one-tenth of the real riches 
that life holds in store. Besides, real 
enjoyment does not come from the pur- 
suit of things. Real enjoyment comes 
only from the living of life. The pur- 
suit of things, however, is necessary, for 
a period, in the life of every man. It 
is necessary both to the progress of the 
world and to the expression of those forces 
in man that later are to ripen into su- 
perior manhood. For this reason the 
first century should be given to achieve- 
ment and the joys that come from achieve- 
ment; but this should not be followed 
by death. It should be followed by an 
extended period of that greater enjoy- 
ment that comes from the living of more 
abundant life. And here let it be remem- 
bered that no person can enter the su- 
perior enjoyments and the greater riches 
of a ripened personal existence until he 
has passed through the period of achieve- 
ment. 


BUT a century of achievement must 

not be a period of wearing out. It 
must be a period of growth; and it will 
be such a period if all those forces and 
elements in human nature that are con- 
ducive to achievement are employed di- 
rectly and exclusively for that purpose. 
We do not wear out from work, nor 
from the building of things. The con- 
structive application of energy is not 
wearing and tearing; on the contrary, it 
is always strengthening, invigorating and 
upbuilding both to mind and body. It 
is misdirected energy and nothing else 
that wears out the personal man. But 
energy ceases to be misdirected when 
every moment is consecrated, so to speak, 
to some great and worthy goal. When 
every thought and every action springs 


into being for the express purpose of 
creating something of worth, no erfergy 
can be misdirected. It is thoughts and 
actions that spring into being without 
any purpose whatever that cause energy 
to be thrown away; and it is such habits 
that give occasion to weakness and decay. 
It is useless thoughts and actions that 
wear out the human system. Useful 
thoughts and actions, whether they be 
purely practical or purely ideal, invari- 
ably build up the entire being of man. 


F the first century were devoted prop- 

erly to achievement, a competence 
would be accumulated sufficiently large 
to meet all necessary demands for an- 
other century or more. There is so much 
wealth in the world that anyone could, 
through the practical application of all 
his talents, accumulate a considerable for- 
tune during the first century. And for 
the privilege of using these accumulations, 
in building up their own fortunes, the 
younger generations would pay sufficiently 
to insure to the possessor a comfortable 
income for an indefinite period. The de- 
mands of physical existence during the 
second century would thus be met; and 
the man of advanced years, finding it 
no longer necessary to devote time and 
attention to the accumulation of things, 
could turn his thoughts to those finer 
elements in mind and soul that alone 
can give real superiority to the being of 
man. In brief, when the mental faculties 
are no longer needed in making a living 
they should be used in making a life. 
And anyone can imagine what a great 
life could be built up during a century 
of mental and spiritual development. 


W we begin to look forward to 

the idea of giving the first century 
to achievement and the second century 
to enjoyment, will there not be a marked 
change in all our motives, and will not 
life take on a new interest—an interest 
that will be nothing less than the very 


height of fascination? What a splendid 


picture the future would thus become, and 
how wisely we would live, so as to carry 
out this ideal picture in all its fulness! 
What a contrast from the old! And 
how much there will be to live for that 
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we never dreamed of before. The old 
mental picture—the picture of the future 
in the average mind—is to reach your 
goal and die. The new mental picture 
is to reach your goal and begin to live. 


THAT this new plan will appeal to 
everyone is most evident. For is 
it not true that when you have spent a 
number of years in the busy world, do 
you not feel that you would like to spend 
an equal number of years in the enrich- 
ment of your life from those finer ele- 
ments in mind and soul that you thus 
far have been compelled to almost entirely 
neglect? Do you not feel that you would 
like to spend the second century in the 
further investigation of the mysteries of 
life, the greater beauties and possibilities 
of life and the manifold kingdoms of life 
both in the within and the without? To 
have achievement followed by an extended 
period for exploration and higher devel- 
opment in the greater kingdoms of wis- 
dom and truth, is a desire that is felt 
in nearly every heart. And it is a de- 
sire that not only should be realized, but 
that can be realized. The only solution, 
however, is to so live that life can be 
prolonged far into the second century. 


HE mind of man is so constructed in 

most instances that it will need a 
century of achievement to fully satisfy 
its leading ambitions. But when those 
ambitions are realized, the mind discerns 
more clearly than ever before how much 
there is yet to learn, how much there is 
yet to live for, how much there is yet to 
enjoy. When this discovery is made, 
man, for the first time, is really ready 
to live; but instead, he dies. Now that 
he is so fully developed as to be of ex- 
ceptional service to the race along higher 
lines of attainment and human endeavor, 
he is taken away. But it is not right. 
By permitting such an untimely end, he 
is true neither to himself nor the world. 
To be true to everybody, to his life, and 
to himself, he should enter the second 
century and be prepared to live just as 
enthusiastically for the enrichment of his 
inner kingdom as he previously did for 
the enrichment of the material kingdom. 
Modern science declares that man can do 


this, and thereby fulfill these cherished 
desires of the heart. 


BUT why limit life upon earth to two 

centuries? Many will object to such 
a limitation, not believing that lim- 
itations of any sort should be mentioned. 
Their arguments will be, “Who can tell 
what a day may bring forth?” “And 
did not many in ages gone by- live for 
several centuries?” “May we not, in the 
course of time, do better still, if we 
should so desire?” ‘True, but we do not 
limit life to any length of time. This 
is a matter for each individual to decide, 
now that science is providing methods for 
extending the days of man upon earth. 
What we mean to convey is this: The 
average ambitious mind needs about a 
century for achievement, and it is neces- 
sary both for the progress of the race 
upon the physical plane, and for the 
growth of the individual in a personal 
sense, that he be given this period of 
constructive activity in the busy world. 
But when that perjod is over, when am- 
bition’s goal is reached, there is some- 
thing else—something of far more im- 
portance than achievement—still to he 
gained from life in this sphere. During 
the period of achievement man gives spe- 
cial attention to the world of things, and 
in so doing gains both experience and 
the fuller expression of the powers within 
him; and therefore at the close of that 
period he is ready for real living. He 
is ready to enjoy what he has worked for, 
and he is ready to ripen that fruit in his 
consciousness that has been steadily un- 
folding during his many years of con- 
structive action. But should disease at- 
tack the tree and thus cause the un- 
ripened fruit to fall to the ground, wither 
and decay? What was the use of the 
many years of ambition’s growth if the 
fruits of those ambitions were not to be 
given an opportunity to ripen? This is 
the question, and our answer is that such 
a culmination of events can be prevented. 
The way the average person lives and the 
way the average life usually culminates 
can be described only as a farce; but 
there is a remedy; and that remedy is 
to so live that the individual may con- 
tinue a vigorous, healthy life all the way 
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through the second century. This plan 
solves the problem of life as we find it 
to-day, and therefore we present it. We 
have no intention of limiting life to two 
hundred years. We only state that if 
man could live for two hundred years, 
giving the first half to achievement, and 
the second to enjoyment and higher de- 
velopment, he would get everything that 
life upon this planet has to give. And 
there is nothing more that any man could 
desire. Should future development re- 
quire a still longer life upon this planet, 
the mind of man will find a way, because 
there is always a way for everything that 
may be necessary to do in order that the 
greatest welfare of the race may be 
realized. 


ROM this conclusion we are not to 
infer that the finer things of life 
are to be neglected during the first cen- 
tury. On the contrary, it is necessary 
to give constant attention to mind and 
soul in order to promote the purpose of 
achievement. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that when the mind is devoted to achieve- 
ment, there is not sufficient time to give 
the finer things full justice. We cannot 
do everything at once. The child studies 
his A, B, C’s; the youth studies higher 


mathematics. The more difficult comes 
last. The simpler must come first, or the 


more difficult would be unattainable. 
When you are living for achievement, life 
is more or less experimental. It is in 
the process of development, as is the 
young fruit tree preceding the bearing 
of fruit. But when ambition’s goal is 
reached, you are ready for aspiration’s 


dream. Henceforth, the tree no longer 
produces simply bark and leaves, but 
blossoms and fruit as well. A higher 


order of the creative power has been in- 
augurated, and this order should not be 
destroyed at the very outset by death. 
It should be permitted to continue for 
an indefinite period, or until its purpose 


had been absolutely fulfilled. 
T° proceed with the carrying out of 

this plan, the first essential is to 
begin to live with this great plan in 
view. If you constantly expect to give 
your first century to achievement and the 
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second century to enjoyment and superior 
attainment, you will daily train your 
subconscious mind to produce in your 
system the necessary requirements for 
realizing such a goal. In brief, your 
mind and body will be educated, so to 
speak, for such a future and will be pre- 
pared to make good in the realization of 
that future. If you expect to reach your 
goal and die, your subconscious mind 
will set in action forces that will cause 
your life to terminate exactly in that 
manner. But if you expect to give a 
whole century to living the life more 
abundant after the first century of 
achievement is completed, your subcon- 
scious mind will set in action forces that 
will prepare the whole system for the 
needs of such a life. What a person 
looks forward to in the present deter- 
mines largely what his creative powers 
will build for the future; and it is a 
fact, well attested, that what a person 
constantly and deeply expects to realize, 
that the elements and forces of his being 
will help him to realize. In other words, 
what he daily pictures as his ideal, the 
creative powers of his system will daily 
endeavor to work out in the real. 


N order to carry out this plan it will 

be necessary for the individual to 
retain his youth; but this is not as diffi- 
cult as it may seem. In the first place, 
if he is thoroughly filled with the desire 
to carry out this plan, every atom in 
his being will aim to meet requirements. 
In other words, if you really want to 
enter the second century, all things in 
your system will work together in such 
a way as to keep the system in condition 
for continued existence in the second 
century. Besides, to stay young is, after 
all, simply a matter of right living and 


thinking. Age is not a product of na- 
ture. It is nothing else but an intruder, 


the same as disease. Wholesome living 
in mind and body will remove the tend- 
ency to age and make life in the second 
century as vigorous and desirable as it 
was in the early twenties. The only rea- 
son why we get sick or get old is because 
we do not live right. When we live 
wrong, we lose interest in life; and when 
interest in life is lost, life itself is on 
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the wane. Sickness, decay and death ther esthetic development, further spirit- 
must then inevitably follow. On the ual development. Combined with this 
other hand, when we live right, interest higher mode of living, there will be en- 
in life will constantly become stronger joyments, such as only those can find 
and stronger, and so long as we are who are free to live with all the beauties 1 
vitally interested in life there will be a of nature, who are free to go wherever 
steady growth in the power and capacity they may like upon the face of this globe, 
of living. And so long as life is grow- who are free to do whatever is nearest 
to the heart, who are free to undertake 
anything that may add to the welfare of 
the race, and who are free to draw upon 
the universe for everything that can en- 
ree 3 3 f rich and beautify human existence, with- 
HE first law in right living is to live out being encumbered in the least with j 
for something definite—something the toil and responsibility of the com- 
that will tend to increase the power, the mercial world. Could one think of any- 
value and the desirability of life. And thing more desirable than such a life l 
the plan we have just presented will cer- upon this planet? First, the realization 
of ambition’s dream, achieving the very 
things for which our talents and desires 
have yearned; and second, realizing those 


ing stronger and stronger, disease, age 
and death cannot possibly gain a foothold 
in the human system. 


tainly accomplish this. First, there is a 
century of achievement to look forward 


to, to the doing of great things; and | 
how interesting it will be to watch the higher and finer and more beautiful ideals ESA | 
results of such endeavors. Then comes in the kingdom of mind and soul—those ji 100% 
another century of rich possibilities, fur- splendors on the heights of existence that i WA 


ther research, further mental develop- we have so often discerned in our lofty 
l A 


ment, further artistic development, fur- dreams. 
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| 
By Stokely S. Fisher 
| 5 EXEPRESSION, abnegation, fleshly scourging, 


SELF-CULTURE | 1 
| | | | 
f 
Self-crucifixion! Oh, must all endure f 
_ The cross? Is death for life the only cure? i 
| Must man be recreated by out-purging l 
Of human nature and the fiery urging | 
Of primal instinct, that he may be pure? | 
Nay, for these mark his place and fix it sure! 
As he moves upward, from the dark emerging, j | 
Lo, every natural instinct is a guide; Í 
The self must not be outraged nor denied, ' 
But rounded perfect; thus the end is won. 
It is this very self, distinct and sole, I 
Which is authentic man, if sound and whole: ji 


| 1079 
The manliest man is God's divinest son. iif | 
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THE PROPER 
DISCONTENT 


By Henry Waldorf Francis 


Did you ever see a person 
Who with all things was content, 
Who wasn’t wrapped up in himself, 
On his own pleasure bent? 
So long as all is right with him, 
For others has no care, 
And in the march of progress 
He never takes a share! 


He’s not the sort of fellow 

Who pushes things along, 
He never puts himself about 

To help to right a wrong; 
He is just a selfish creature 

The world could do without, 
Who ne’er amounts to anything, 

And blows will quickly rout! 


I’m not a-preaching discontent, 
But this you’ll find is true, 
A little discontent is good 
If great things one would do; 
If ev’ryone was satisfied 
Man’s progress would be nil, 
There’d never be improvement, but 
The world would just stand still! 


So put your shoulder to the wheel 
And work for others’ sake, 
You owe it to your fellows to 
The world try better make; 
Don't fold your arms and be resigned 
Whatever may be sent, 
But when you see a thing is wrong 
Just show your discontent! 


You say there’s little you can do, 
If anything at all, 
To aid in man’s improvement, 
But the childhood verse recall— 
That tells how the mighty ocean, 
The great and wealthy land, 
Are made of drops of water 
And little grains of sand!” 
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THE HERITAGE 


OF THE WESE 


By RICHARD A. HASTE 


HERE were a half-dozen of us 
lounging in the observation car of 
Number 3, on the westbound Santa 


Fe—a lawyer from Buffalo, lean and 
grizzled; a banker from Pittsburg, a cou- 
ple of middle-aged men, who looked like 
capitalists, from New York, and a civil 
engineer in the Reclamation Service, who 
had boarded the train at Albuquerque. 
It was evidently the first visit of the four 
easterners to the West, and the comments 
passed upon the country, especially by the 
“capitalists,” were not always compli- 
mentary. The engineer listened and 
smoked and was silent. 

We were passing through the Bluewater 
Valley, New Mexico, where an irrigation 
outfit, at work constructing irrigation 
ditches, attracted the attention of the 
party, and drew from the banker the re- 
mark that this irrigation business was be- 
ing overdone; that scarce a week ever 
passed in which he did not receive at least 
one proposition to underwrite the bonds 
of some irrigation project, but that so far 
he had turned them all over to the waste 


basket. Life was too short to waste time 
investigating these “wildcat” proposi- 
tions. 


This remark: brought the hitherto silent 
engineer into immediate action. 

“You think this irrigation business is 
overdone? Overdone!” he echoed; “it 
can’t be overdone. Let me tell you, my 
dear sir, it is just beginning. If the peo- 

le of the East, especially you capitalists, 
would take the trouble to find out what 


is going on in the West you would change 
your financial tactics mighty quick. The 
scales would fall from your eyes and you 
would see a great light. You wouldn’t 
lose any more sleep worrying over your 
securities or the outcome of this or that 
election. Let me tell you, sir, that this 
twentieth century will be known as the 
Age of Irrigation. We are just entering 
upon an era of scientific agriculture, and 
the artificial application of water is one 
of the first principles to be mastered and 
applied. Irrigation will not only reclaim 
the arid West, but it will dominate the 
whole agricultural proposition from ocean 
to ocean. Twenty-five years from now no 
up-to-date farmer, whether_he be located 
in the Mississippi Valley or on the deserts 
of Arizona, who can secure a supply of 
water, will be without it. It is the only 
way a crop can be insured.” 

“But will this desert soil ever produce 
anything but sagebrush and cacti—can it 
be made to sustain other than a nomadic 
population?“ interrupted the lawyer. 

The engineer gave the author of these 
naive questions a quick glance, but evi- 
dently concluding that they were asked in 
good faith, replied: 

“T think so. The people of the United 
States are waking up to the fact that the 
poorest part of this country was settled 
first, and that there are wrapped up in 
what is known as the Arid West greater 
agricultural possibilities and greater 


sources of national wealth than are to be 
found in the whole territory east of the 
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Irrigation Ditch, Bluewater Valley, New Mexico 


Missouri River. This desert soil is abso- 
lutely virgin—it needs no fertilizing—it 
has not been leached out by centuries of 
rainfall. Give it water and it will sup- 
port a population that will make Holland 
look like a deserted community. I am 
of the opinion that there is sufficient 
water above and below the surface, if 
properly conserved and applied, to redeem 
all of this land that, from its topography, 
is possible of irrigation. We may not live 
te see the day, but our children will, when 
the center of population of the United 
States will be nearer Denver than Chi- 
cago. The East is a good place to spend 
a vacation, but the real work of this coun- 
try is being done and will be done in the 
West.” 

He paused as if to challenge contradic- 
tion. As no one seemed inclined to “butt 
in” he continued: 

“Farming by means of irrigation is a 
business in which there is no element of 
chance—no speculation. It is a gamble 
in which you stand to win big odds with- 
out a single chance to lose. Uncle Sam 
is a pretty careful operator—he never 


speculates, and yet within the last six 
years the government has spent $35,000,- 
000 on twenty-eight irrigation projects, 
to complete which it will require $35,000,- 
000 more. These $70,000,000 the govern- 
ment expects to get back from the farm- 
ers on the land within the next fifteen 
years.” 

“Tf this is such a good thing,” inter- 
jected the banker, “why don’t other coun- 
tries take it up? Have we a monopoly 
on all the ‘sure things’ ?” 

“T hope not,” said the engineer, “and 
in this particular irrigation business we 
are in a measure imitators. We are not 
alone in this work. Great Britain is solv- 
ing the question of food supply by build- 
ing irrigation works in Egypt and in In- 
dia, besides which our $70,000,000 proj- 
ects look like toy models. And our north- 
ern neighbor, little Canada, is building 
one project alone which will reclaim 
3,000,000 acres, an area greater by one- 
half than the combined areas of the 
twenty-eight government projects this side 
of the international boundary line. 

“The government has no irrigation se- 


A Typical New Town 


On the latest trans-continental extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Open prairie here eighteen months ago 
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curities to offer—no bond issues to under- 
write. I don’t know anything about the 
securities offered by the private and semi- 
private propositions, but I do know that 
thousands of acres of this desert land that 
were absolutely worthless before water 
was provided are now paying 10 per cent 
on valuations ranging from $200 to 
$1,500 per acre. This statement you can 
verify if you will but take the trouble to 
visit one of a hundred different irrigation 
projects that are in operation from New 
Mexico to Washington. I take it that se- 
curities conservatively based upon such 


across the intervening space and enter the 
station, looking neither back nor to the 
right nor the left—like a man in pursuit 
of a purpose. 

There was silence for a space as the 
train gathered motion, a silence so com- 
plete that I noted the whirr of the elec- 
tric fans above and the oily, rumbling 
chant of the trucks beneath. Then the 
banker, looking out of the window, re- 
marked to no one in particular: “If I 
had the faith of that man—if I could see 
the future of this country as he sees it— 
V’d—I think I'll look up this irrigation 
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Roosevelt Dam, Arizona, and Power House 


propositions ought to be pretty safe in- 
vestments.” 

The speaker paused and glanced out of 
the window. The long train was slowing 
up for a station. 

“Hello! this is Wingate. Here’s where 
I duck. Sorry to leave you, gentlemen. 
S’long—be good to yourselves.” 

And this incarnation of the unmeas- 
ured West, this man of action, bronzed by 
the desert sun, his mind filled with the 
details of the great problems of nation- 
building, swung from the car to the sta- 
tion platform. We watched him stride 


business. A gamble with no chance to 
lose—a gamble without a chance—a gam- 
ble without a single chance to lose,” he 
repeated slowly, still gazing with unsee- 
ing eyes at the panorama of sun-parched 
desert whirling by. 

Six months later I met the banker in 
Chicago. He had just completed negotia- 
tions for $300,000 of a $500,000 block of 
6 per cent bonds, issued by an irrigation 
company, organized and operating under 
the Carey Act. I learned also that he 
had become the owner of 640 acres of irri- 
gated land, which he had bought from a 
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private company and for which he paid 
64,000 hard dollars. 

When I expressed surprise at his 
change of front—“It’s all a matter of in- 
formation,“ he said. And that is very 
true. 

The amount of non-information, and 
the quantities of peculiar mis-informa- 
tion regarding irrigation, possessed by 
the general public is astounding, and 
often amusing. There is a vague idea 
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western world, had changed and changed 
wondrously. 


The Modern Irrigation Movement 


Although the practice of irrigation is as 
old as civilization, the modern irrigation 
movement in the United States dates back 
scarcely a decade. It is true that ever 
since the Mormons pitched their tents on 
the shores of Salt Lake and with infinite 
patience began the redemption of that 


Railroad Building in Western Canada 
The Canadian Northern Rallway entering Fort Saskatchewan 


among eastern farmers that water is ap- 
plied by means of a garden hose or in 
some way with a huge watering-pot. Not 
Jong ago a seller of land, a supposedly 
intelligent business man, solemnly asked 
the writer if any of the irrigation proj- 
ects out West had ever proved successful. 
And he also wanted to know what had 
become of the Greeley experiment out in 
Colorado. Poor old Rip! This poor 
“Rip”! He had been asleep for forty 
years—and while he slept the world, the 


desert waste, more or less interest has 
been manifested in the possibilities of ir- 
rigation in our Arid West. Horace Gree- 
ley was an irrigation enthusiast and lent 
the aid of his influence to the movement. 
But lands were too plentiful and too cheap 
in that day. The Lord would provide for 
most of the time. He knows best. Be- 
sides the West was a long way off. 
With the settlement of California and 
the development of the intervening min- 
ing regions the irrigation movement re- 
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The .Desert Has 


ceived a decided impetus. But soon trou- 
ble began over water rights. We had in- 
herited with the common law from Eng- 
land certain laws and customs in regard 
to the use of running water. This tan- 
gled skein of overlapping water rights had 
to be unraveled—our riparian laws re- 
vised to meet the changed conditions—be- 
fore anything permanent along the lines 
of irrigation could be accomplished. This 
work was slow. And when at last a fairly 
satisfactory solution was worked out, and 


Lost Its Terrors 


ihe states and the national government 
assumed control of the water supply 2 
see that it was used for the benefit of the 
home-maker, it was found that a large 
portion of the arid and semi-arid lands 
possible of reclamation had passed into 
the hands of corporations and private 
persons to the exclusion of the possible 
settler. 

Something had to be done if this great 
domain was to be reclaimed for the home- 
builder, and that something had to be 
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Pump House and Transmission Ditch, Garden City Project, Kansas 
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done by the general government. At this 
juncture the National Irrigation Associa- 
tion was formed. 

This was an association of business 
men, manufacturers and jobbers, and the 
western railroads. Their interests in this 
case happened to be mutual. The rail- 
roads wanted this western territory popu- 
lated—settled with builders of homes, 
with freight producers. The manufactur- 
ers and jobbers wanted new markets for 
their wares. 

The executive head of this association 
was a lawyer from California, an irriga- 
tion enthusiast, George H. Maxwell by 
name. The association supplied the nec- 
essary funds and Maxwell inaugurated a 
publicity campaign in favor of national 
irrigation. The newspapers of the entire 
country were enlisted in the cause and 
Congress received such a hammering that 
it was compelled in 1902 to pass the Rec- 
lamation Act. 

This act provided for a fund to be de- 
rived from the sale of public lands in 
certain named states and territories— 
those having arid and semi-arid lands to 
be reclaimed—and for a Reclamation 
Service to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

To save as much of the public domain 
as possible to the homesteader, all lands 
lying within possible national irrigation 
projects were at once withdrawn from en- 
try, except under the conditions provided 
by the Reclamation Act. But it was too 
late to save more than a fraction of the 
irrigable lands for the homesteader. Pri- 
vate enterprises had forestalled the gov- 
ernment and secured the lion’s share. 
But the government still held the key to 
the situation—it controlled the water sup- 
ply. And a compromise was therefore ar- 
rived at which would prevent a monopoly 
of the lands reclaimed by the government. 
It is this: 

Wherever private lands come under a 
government irrigation project work will 
not be commenced until these private 
owners have entered into a Water Users 
Association and pledged their lands to 
pay the cost of the project, and further 
agreed to sell the excess land to actual 
settlers in tracts not larger than 160 
acres. The government deals with the 


association, and it is only on the condition 
that the exact terms are carried out that 
water will be supplied. i 

All government land under these proj- 
ects is open to the homesteader alone—he 
may have it for the asking and the pay- 
ment in ten annual payments of his pro- 
portion of the cost of the project. 

As to the private owner of land in ex- 
cess of 160 acres, he may sell it for what 
he can get, but he must sell it when the 
water is ready, or the government, through 
the Water Users Association, will do it 
for him. 


Three Kinds of Irrigation Projects 


There are three classes of irrigation 
projects, each having its advantages. 

First—The public projects, those being 
constructed by the United States govern- 
ment under the Reclamation Act. 

Second—Semi-public projects, those 
building under the provisions of the Carey 
Act. 

Third—Private projects, those con- 
structed and operated wholly by private 
corporations or individuals. 


Public Projects 


The United States, through the Recla- 
mation Service, has completed and under 
construction twenty-eight irrigation proj- 
ects aggregating in area 1,910,000 acres. 
These when completed will cost $70,000,- 
000, or about $36.50 per acre. This sum 
is charged against the land and must be 
paid by the settlers in ten equal annual 
payments, without interest. The cost of 
water rights varies from $25 to $65 per 
acre. To this must be added a yearly tax 
for maintenance. 

The first units of a number of these 
projects have been completed and are now 
in operation. It is estimated that they 
all will be completed by 1911. 

Of these twenty-eight projects, eleven 
are this side of the Rocky Mountains, in 
what is known as the semi-arid region, 
where the annual rainfall ranges from fif- 
teen to twenty-four inches. Three are in 
North Dakota, four in Montana, two in 
Wyoming, three in New Mexico and one 
each in South Dakota and Kansas. 


The Great Plains, with its eccentric 
water supply, is proving a sort of national 
irrigation experiment station. The great 
engineering projects are west of the 
mountains, but here on the plains the gov- 
ernment is experimenting with every pos- 
sible scheme to get the water onto the 
land. The Montana projects and the 
great Pathfinder project in Wyoming, as 
well as the Belle Fourche in South Da- 
kota, all employ the simple expedient of 
diverting by dams the current of the 
streams into artificial channels that de- 
liver the water where wanted. This is 
the gravity system pure and simple, using 
the natural flow of the stream. The Sho- 
shone project in the Big Horn Basin and 
the Rio Grande project in New Mexico 
are good examples of the reservoir sys- 
tem. The Shoshone reservoir is created 
by blocking a narrow canyon on the Sho- 
shone River above Cody, Wyo., by a dam 
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concluded to pump the water to the level 
of the adjacent bench lands. Fortunately 
for the experiment, large deposits of lig- 
nite coal were found on government land 
in the immediate vicinity of the project. 
This solved the cheap fuel problem. 

So uncertain and erratic is the Missouri 
River in its habits that the engineers did 
not dare trust a permanent pumping sta- 
tion on its immediate banks. So a power 
house was erected at the mines, and float- 
ing barges that accommodate themselves 


Reservoir, Hondo Project, New Mexico 


300 feet high and only 175 wide at its 
top. The dam on the Rio Grande will be 
250 feet high and will create a lake 40 
miles long, capable of storing water suf- 
ficient to irrigate 200,000 acres of land. 


Two Pumping Projects 


Interesting from an engineering stand- 
point are the North Dakota projects. 
They are located on the Missouri River, 
which, affording no feasible sites for di- 
version dams, the reclamation engineers 


io the vagaries of the current support the 
pumps which deliver the tawny waters 
through flexible jointed pipes to a reser- 
voir where the sediment is allowed to set- 
tle before it is turned into the main ca- 
nals. This experiment will be watched 
with unusual interest, for if it proves 
feasible and cheap, the field of its appli- 
cation will be almost unlimited. 

In the early days of irrigation the water 
of the Arkansas River was largely over- 
appropriated. The ditches in Colorado 
took out so much that there was none left 
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for the irrigators at Garden City, Kan. 
There appeared, however, to be plenty left 
in the underflow, not many feet below 
the sands in the bed of the stream. This 
underflow the government has undertaken 
to raise by means of wells and pumps. 
Three hundred wells, ranging from 
twelve to fifteen inches, have been sunk 
in groups of twelve, each group operated 
by a pumping station. During the irri- 
gation season these pumps are expected to 
supply 30,000 acre feet of water. This 
experiment, if it prove successful, will no 
doubt encourage private capital to con- 
struct similar plants at various points in 
the valley of the Platte and the Arkan- 
sas, where the underflow is always great. 
These eleven great plains projects, cov- 
ering in round numbers 700,000 acres, 
embrace comparatively little public land. 
The largest portion is to be found in the 
Montana and Wyoming projects. 


The True Desert. 


West of the Great Divide is the true 
American desert. And here, from Ari- 


zona to Washington, the Reclamation 
Service has under construction seventeen 
different projects, which, when completed, 
will reclaim 1,300,000 acres of the finest 
land between the oceans. This is the 
“Land that God forgot,” but which he 
has recentiy remembered. Here it is that 
the reclamation engineers have been out- 
daring themselves in the boldness of 
their schemes. Here they have changed 
the course of rivers; there they have re- 
versed the drainage of continental water- 
sheds. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
go into the engineering details of these 
great projects. Unlike most government 
propositions, work is going on here with 
amazing rapidity. No expense is spared 
and the works are built for all time. The 
acreage reclaimed is small compared with 
the acreage of the combined projects un- 
der private and semi-public supervision, 
but the character cf the work and the fact 
that Uncle Sam is doing it serve to focus 
the attention of the public on this inland 
empire with its unbounded, unexploited 
possibilities and its almost innumerable 


Williston Project, North Dakota 
Barge, Station No. 3, in place with discharge pipes connected 
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Corral of the Fast Disappearing Cattleman 


rich opportunities for endeavor. 
Semi-Public Projects The Carey Act 


In 1894 Congress, during a freak of 
wisdom, passed the Carey Act. The gov- 
ernment at that time had land to burn. 
There were millions of acres of desert 
land that could neither be sold nor given 
away, so Congress put up a job on cer- 
tain western states and granted them a 
million acres each, conditioned on their 
redemption by irrigation for the benefit 
of the homeseeker. Five states—Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton—accepted the grant. 

These states now had the land and also 
controlled the water, but they had no 
“reclamation fund” to make the neces- 
sary surveys and build the irrigation 
works. A plan, therefore, was devised to 


` induce private capital to furnish the 


sinews of war, while the state still con- 
trolled the disposition of the lands and 
exercised supervision over the construc- 
tion of the works. This is the plan: 


The state grants a water right for an 
irrigation project and secures the segre- 
gation of any available public lands there- 
under to any person or corporation that 
will give bonds to build the works accord- 
ing to the specifications of the state engi- 
neer. The state fixes the price to be 
charged for perpetual water rights (usu- 
ally from $25 to $45 per acre) and agrees 
to sell the public lands under the project 
to all bona-fide holders of a water right, 
not to exceed 160 acres, at 50 cents per 
acre (the state of Oregon gives the land 
free). When 90 per cent of the land 
within the project has been entered, the 
company steps out and the whole propo- 
sition is turned over to the settlers. The 
state allows the irrigation company to is- 
sue bonds for construction purposes and 
to follow such methods as it may deem 
Lest in colonizing the project. 

This combination of private enterprise 
with state supervision has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. The state sees to it 
that the water supply is ample, that the 
works are properly constructed and that 
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the actual settler gets his irrigated farm 
at the least possible cost and on the best 
possible terms. 

On the other hand, this state supervi- 
sion gives the securities of the irrigation 


Colorado has but one project under the 
Carey Act. It is located on the Little 
Snake River, in Routt County, and em- 
braces 50,000 acres of beautiful valley 
land. A rather extensive project is just 
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Headworks of the Sunnyside Canal, Yakima Project, Washington 


company a standing in the financial mar- 
ket, while the nominal price the state asks 
for the land enables the company to sell 
the water rights and thereby settle the 
project more readily. 

A large acreage is being reclaimed un, 
der the provisions of the Carey Act, espe- 
cially in Wyoming and Idaho. In fact, 
the latter state has had special legislation 
extending the amount to be segregated 
under the Carey Act to 5,000,000 acres. 
The Twin Falls project in Idaho is pos- 
sibly the best known of all the Carey Act 
projects. This particular proposition pos- 
sessed no specially attractive features, yet 
so eager were the settlers to get in that 
the public land was all entered long be- 
fore the company was ready with the 
water. A number of attractive Carey Act 
projects are under construction in Wash- 
ington and in the Big Horn Basin, Wyo- 
ming. 


about to be opened in southwestern Wyo- 
ming on the Green River. This project 
will embrace 40,000 acres of public land 
under the Carey Act, together with a 
large block of private holdings. 


Private Projects 


Water is king west of the one hun- 
dredth meridian. The running water in 
the streams and the storm water which 
may run in the streams is public prop- 
erty, held in trust by the state for him 
who will appropriate and use it for the 
reclamation of the land. He who desires 
a water right must file on it—make ap- 
plication to the state by giving in detail 
the facts of his plan for its use. If this 
plan be approved, and if the water asked 
for has not been previously appropriated, 
his filing stands, and when once in use 
he becomes the absolute owner of it so 
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long as “the rains descend and the rivers 
flow to the sea.” The same process must 
be resorted to in order to secure title to 
the unappropriated storm water from a 
given water-shed. 


Reservoir Sites 


Incident to its work in the West, the 
United States Geological Survey has lo- 
cated and surveyed numerous reservoir 
sites, capable when improved of storing 
vast quantities of storm water, or water 
which otherwise would run to waste dur- 
ing the non-irrigation season. These 
reservoir sites with the water appurtenant 
may be secured by private individuals or 
corporations by filling in and developing 
them. 

By far the largest acreage of irrigated 
land in the West is under private ditch— 
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Prices of land and water rights under 
private projects are somewhat higher 
than under the Carey Act, but the pur- 
chaser is not subject to annoying restric- 
tions as to improvement and the amount 
of his purchase. 

Prices range from $75 per acre in the 
Bluewater Valley to $100, $150 and $200 
at Greeley, up to $500 for raw land and 
$1,500 for orchards in California, Grand 
Junction, Colo., and in the Yakima Val- 
ley, Washington. 


Securities and Profits 


In the work that it is doing through 
the Reclamation Service, the government 
needs no financial assistance, but the 
projects under the Carey Act and the 
large private projects must be financed. 


As the cost of some of these runs well up? 


In the Salt River Valley, Arizona 


the proportion must be at least ten to one. 
Some of this land carries a perpetual 
water right appurtenant to the soil, the 
rest is subject to an annual water tax, 
ranging from $2 to $7 per acre. 


toward the million mark, the placing of 
construction securities becomes an impor- 
tant problem, because the financial public 
has not yet been educated in the value 
of irrigation securities. They know how 
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to handle farm mortgages, but bonds 
based on an irrigation project—well, that 
is quite different. 

Although the state has nothing to do 
with the securities offered by irrigation 
projects under the Carey Act, yet the fact 
that the state exercises supervision over 
the construction of the works and controls 
the disposition of the land gives them a 
standing in the public mind not enjoyed 
by the securities of purely private proj- 
ects. These securities are now being 
classed with municipal bonds and are rap- 
idly growing in favor. They usually bear 
6 per cent and are a first lien on the 
water rights of the entire project. They 
represent about one-fourth of the valua- 
tion placed by the state and about one- 
tenth of the actual value when the land 


is under cultivation. 


The bond issue of the Twin Falls 
project is not yet due, but already the 
trustee is calling in the first maturing 
series at a premium. So quickly were the 
lands taken up that notwithstanding the 
fact that the water rights were sold on 
ten-year payments, the first two install- 


ments filled the trustee’s strong box to 
overflowing. 

There are dozens of private projects 
whose securities are just as good as those 
cffered by the Twin Falls Company. 
Many of these are based not only on the 
water rights (as is the case with the 
Carey Act projects), but on the land as 
well. 

What are the profits of irrigated land? 
It would not be safe to tell the truth— 
the whole truth—lest the reader refuse to 
believe, but one ought to believe what the 
officers of the Reclamation Service say— 
they have no personal interest to serve. 
They will tell you that in the Yakima 
Valley the lands of the Sunnyside Unit 
that were recently opened yielded the first 
year an average of $50 per acre. 

I think it is safe to say that, barring 
accidents, the average net yield of irri- 
gated lands throughout the West will ex- 
ceed rather than fall short of $50 per acre, 
year in and year out. And that, on land 
costing from $75 to $150 per acre, is a 
pretty fair profit. 


TO-DAY 


By Blanche F. Griswold 


Though rosy hued—though tear bedewed, 
Why dwell on a time that is gone? 
Like yesterday, tis passed away. 
‘To-day is a new world’s dawn. 


‘The slow hands wait the morrow’s bait, 
A time that will never BE! 

And what's intent without event? 
‘The world weighs REALITY. 


‘To-day is thine—to-day is mine, 


Amendment it WILL allow; 
What has been done, what can be won, 
Is here in the living NOW! 
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THE NEW 


What 


It Is — What 


THOUGHT 


It Has 


Done — 


What It Has Failed To Do and Why 


By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON 


(SERTES 1) 


HERE are three kinds of 
new thought. The first may 
be properly defined as the 
20 newest mental product of 

continued growth and ex- 
pansion in the conscious un- 
derstanding of all things; 
and it is this alone that can 
truthfully be spoken of as 
new thought. The second 
is a system of modern thought involving 
all the true thought of history, but so 
presented as to appear new in this age. 
And in a sense, it is new, especially with 
regard to its application. The third is 
the counterfeit of this modern system; 
and it is this counterfeit that the public, 
and most new thoughters as well, gen- 
erally speak of as “new thought.” 

In this series of articles, we shall speak 
of the first as the new thought principle; 
the second as genuine new thought, and 
the third as popular new thought. Kindly 
bear this in mind, as it will prevent all 
confusion in the mind of the reader, and 
will greatly facilitate the intelligent study 
of the subject. Genuine new thought 
might also be called classical new 
thought, as the term classical signifies 
purity and quality. 

Popular new thought is nothing more 
or less than a grand mixture of almost 
everything. It is composed of fragments 
from nearly every source imaginable— 
fragments from Orientalism, Occultism, 
Astrology, Theosophy, Spiritualism, 
Mesmerism, Christian Science, Mental 
Science and almost every other “ism” that 
one can think of. It teems with half 
truths, and is three-fourths illusion. 


And this mixture has become such a 
mess that its effect is decidedly injurious 
to everybody that comes in actual contact 
with it. No one can take up popular new 
thought to any extent and enter heart 
and soul into its teachings without cheap- 
ening his mind and lowering the stand- 
ard of all his qualities. The general 
tendency of popular new thought is di- 
rectly towards the cheap, the superficial, 
the ordinary, the common and even the 
ridiculous. For evidence of this fact we 
simply have to take a hasty glance at the 
mass of literature devoted to that phase 
of the subject. 

We shall not undertake to define popu- 
lar new thought. It is indefinable. 
Though if it were definable, we would 
not care to give space to such a hopeless 
conglomeration of vagaries as constitutes 
its philosophy. There are good ideas, 
however, to be found in popular new 
thought, and the helpfulness of these 
makes it popular;. but the chaff is so 
abundant, while the wheat is so scarce, 
that the average person finds it difficult 
to see anything good in it. 

There are nearly a hundred periodicals 
devoted to popular new thought at the 
present time, but no person who believes 
in logical reasoning and pure English can 
conscientiously recommend any of them 
to his friends. How many periodicals 
there are that are devoted to genuine new 
thought, we shall not undertake to say. 
That is a matter every reader will find 
interesting to work out for himself. 

The prevalence and the undesirable ef- 
fect, in brief, notoriety, of popular new 
thought has seriously interfered with the 
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advancement of genuine new theught. In 
many places the genuine has almost been 
entirely overcome and its advocates have 
turned their attention to other fields of 
activity for the time being. The better 
class of new thoughters work, as a rule, in 
secret; that is, quietly among their own 
friends, not caring to be classed among 
those who are proclaiming illusions from 
the house tops; and we wish to say in this 
connection that the better class of new 
thoughters may easily be counted among 
the finest people in the world. As to 
character, intelligence and personal worth, 
they belong among the best; but there are 
others claiming to have the same views 
of whom we cannot speak in the same 
favorable manner. 

The fact, however, that genuine new 
thought is practically submerged at the 
present time need not cause dismay 
among those who expected greater results. 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again” 
and everything indicates that the time is 
not far distant when the rising again of 
this particular truth will take place. 


Early Use of the Term 


The term new thought came into gen- 
eral use at the opening of the present 
century, and for five or six years it at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Scores 
of monthlies promoting the new doctrine 
flourished during that period, and one of 
those magazines reached a circulation of 
over 150,000. During the last three or 
four years, however, the number of those 
periodicals, as well as their individual 
circulation, has decreased considerably. 
In fact, there are many of them at the 
present time that have but a handful. 

Previous to the year 1900, the new 
thought was somewhat different. It was 
for the most part purer in thought and 
finer in quality. It was at that time 
what we might call a high-class system of 
practical metaphysics. It had not be- 
come merged with every new “ism” under 
the sun; nor had it absorbed, to any ex- 
tent, the half truths and illusions of the 
many pseudo-philosophies from the Orient. 
We do not mean by this expression, how- 
ever, that all Oriental philosophy is ques- 
tionable; but the greater part of what 


passes as Orientalism in this country is 
either a hopeless misunderstanding of 
true Orientalism or else it is an incom- 
prehensible mixture of foundational ideas 
and undemonstrable premises purporting 
to have come from the far East. 

Previous to the year 1900, new thought 
was generally designated as Mental 
Science, Universal Science, Divine 
Science, Practical Christianity, Science 
of Being, Science of Life, Christian Meta- 
physics and the like, and in some locali- 
ties these terms are still retained. 

As an organized movement, the new 
thought is now, on the wane, but the real 
gems of the new thought philosophy have 
practically taken possession of the world. 
This is a strange circumstance, indeed, 
though it is a matter that can readily be 
explained. 

Some eight or ten years ago there were 
flourishing organizations, representing 
new thought, in all the larger cities, and 
there was scarcely a town of any size 
where one or more associations of the 
kind might not have be found; but during 
the last few years the majority of these 
smaller associations have gone out of ex- 
istence, while most of the larger ones 
have been reduced to one-third of what 
they were before. To account for this 
it will be necessary to take a hasty glance 
not only at the new thought movement 
itself, but also at those men and women 
who have occupied prominent positions as 
leaders of the movement. 

That all organized efforts to promulgate 
the new doctrine should almost entirely 
fail, regardless of the fact that all liberal 
thinkers are actually “crying” for it, 
seems puzzling; though everything has 
its cause, and, likewise, every undesirable 
condition has its remedy. 


Made Many Mistakes 


The early leaders in the new thought 
movement made several serious mistakes. 
Quite a number of them began by copy- 
ing the plans of Mary Baker Eddy, think- 
ing that a plan that produced such phe- 
nomenal results in a sister movement 
would necessarily produce the same re- 
sults in the new thought movement; but 
they were very much mistaken; because 
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no mere imitator can ever succeed; and 


second, the working principle in new 
thought is far different from what it is 
in Christian Science. In the latter the 
tendency is to follow system and au- 
thority, while in the former the tendency 
is to work for individual research. 

The new thoughter, as a rule, will not 
accept a circumscribed system, nor is he 
willing to follow the teachings of a sin- 
gle individual unless that individual not 
only draws inspiration from all the great 
minds from history, but also gives credit 
where credit is due. 

Most of the early leaders in the new 
thought formed systems of their own, and 
for a time the following of each one was 
considerable; but gradually there was a 
desire to tear down the fences and the 
stone walls and break through the shell 
of formulated system. Consequently, 
there was a gradual falling away until 
at the present time the majority of those 
leaders have passed from public view. 

Another mistake was to attempt to be 
broad without giving first attention to 
depth. Many early advocates of a broad 
universal new thought system believed 
that every ism’ should be included, no 
matter what its doctrine or purpose might 
be. In that manner a few good ideas 
were absorbed, but the amount of chaff 
that was incorporated with the same was 
enormous as well as pitiful. These early 
sponsors for a broad system, and freedom 
for all, imagined that everything that 
was different from the old must be 
new thought, even though it contradicted 
everything that was pure and lofty in 
idealism. They believed that freedom 
meant to believe as you please and do as 
you please. They had not discovered the 
great truth that he alone can be free who 
pleases to believe only what is right and 
true, and who pleases to do only that 
which will add to the welfare of all. 

The new thought movement, in its or- 
ganizing efforts, aimed to become great 
by including all shades of belief, not re- 
alizing that he alone is great who leaves 
all beliefs behind as he consecrates his 
life to the unfolding of some noble and 
lofty principle. 

This tendency to absorb every new idea 
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that came along, branding it all as new 
thought, could not otherwise than produce 
confusion. As a resul 
to work together, while al 
to pull in different directions. That 
solution should follow was inevitab 
Many advocates of new thougl 
much emphasis to the force of mind and 
thought and will, and not enough to the 
beauty and the purity of the soul. Among 
many new thoughters, spirituality meant 
nothing, while mental force meant every- 
thing. They did not realize that a man 
must first become a great soul before he 
can truly master and properly use the 
greater powers of the mind. They had 
not discovered the great truth that one 
must feel the lofty and the sublime within 
before he can express all his power in the 
shaping of conditions in the without. 
Another cause of failure among these 
organized efforts was found in the fact 
that the majority of those who undertook 
to promulgate the new thought, either 
through tongue or pen, were poorly edu- 
cated. They thought they were filled with 
the spirit; and in many instances, they 
had sufficient enthusiasm for ten, but 
they were not competent to give intelli- 
In conse- 


no two seemed 


fH 


ill of them seemed 


gent expression to their ideas. 
quence, they could not hold a considerable 
following for any length of time. Be- 
sides. their failure to combine intelligence 
and culture with their sublime thought 
produced anything but a favorable impres- 
sion upon the general public. ‘That the 
most sublime thoughts in the universe 
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should be expressed in slang, “semi-slang 


and “near slang,” did not seem reasona- 
ble. It was an inconsistency that produced 
disgust, and it is a disgrace to all that is 
true and beautiful in new thought that 
most of the articles written upon new 
thought themes at the present time are 
expressed in the same reckless, debasing 
manner. Those who understand the laws 
of mind ought to know that recklessness 
in speech invariably cheapens the mind, 


and that those who think they are “smart” 


or especially bright because they indulge 
in all the slang they can conveniently use 
are simply lowering the standards of their 
own mental qualities. They are placing 
their minds on par with the most ordinary 
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and the most common that we can find 
among the denizens of the underworld; 
but culture, beauty, nobleness and truth 
do not spring from such a source. There 
is such a thing as mental prostitution and 
popular new thought is actually full of it. 
That the better class of new thoughters 
should not only be ashamed of such a 
condition, but should be disgusted when 
they open the pages of the average new 
thought magazine, is therefore a matter 
that need not arouse surprise. 


A Difficult Task 


There is another cause of failure which 
is possibly more important than any of 
the others. Many who have undertaken 
to lead a new thought organization have 
finally given it up because the task was 
too difficult. In the new thought you 
must practice what you preach, or your 
mission is lost. You must not only pro- 
claim the highest truths you know, but 
you must be a living example of those 
sublime ideas. You must never get sick 
and you must never look pale, or tired or 
worried. If you do, people will lose 
faith in your doctrine. You must al- 
ways look young, strong, healthy and 
happy, and you must be willing to work 
from sixteen to twenty hours a day to 
help others out of trouble, sickness or 
poverty. ‘This is quite a different propo- 
sition from preaching one or two sermons 
a week and making a dozen brief social 


calls; and thus far, we have not found 


very many who are high enough in the 
scale to stand the test. 

The new thought claims everything, 
and the majority among its students be- 
come so enthused with these wonderful 
possibilities that they imagine everything 
can be realized at once; but when they 
discover that such expectations do not 
bear fruit at once, they frequently become 
so disappointed that their eyes are blinded 
to the many good things that actually 
have been accomplished. 

When a person is carried away with the 
extraordinary possibilities of the ideal, his 
feet are frequently taken off from the 
earth. He is not in touch with the prac- 
tical, and therefore he is unable to turn 
to practical use a single one of those ideas 


that seem so real in his dreams of the 
ideal; and as the worker in the new 
thought field has this condition to con- 
tend with constantly, his task is one that 
requires extraordinary spiritual and men- 
tal power, as well as patience, faith and 
forbearance. In brief, to take charge of 
a new thought organization and do the 
work right, one would have to be a spir- 
itual giant; but thus far such giants have 
not begun to grow on the bushes. Ac- 
cordingly, there are few flocks that are 
favored with a shepherd. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of the new thought has been 
the mystical element and the cruder 
phases of occultism; and yet it is a fact 
that no religion can succeed unless it is 
richly endowed with the mystical element, 
nor can any system of thought, be it re- 
ligious, philosophical, or purely scientific, 
rise above the mechanical and the ma- 
terial unless it gives the mystical a promi- 
nent place. This is something, however, 
of which we shall speak in full later; 
though the mistake of the new thought 
movement in this connection was that 
they took their mystical elements from 
the phenomenal world instead of from the 
finer world of idealistic and cosmic ex- 
perience. 

The fact that popular new thought is 
extremely misleading is demonstrated by 
the many inconsistencies that are found 
among those who try to practice its teach- 
ings. A large book could be written de- 
voted to these exclusively, but we shall 
mention only a few here and there to il- 
lustrate the ridiculous extremes to which 
a narrow mind will sometimes go. Many 
a faithful one, when she sees a commercial 
advertisement in her favorite journal, will 
write letters to the editor that are so 
abusive as to be entirely unfit for print; 
and yet she professes to “love everybody,” 
to “criticize nothing,” to be “kind and 
charitable to all,” to “overlook all mis- 
takes and short-comings, to “speak 
kindly and tenderly to all creatures” and 
to “live in the faith that all things are 
working together for good.” Another in- 
consistency is found in a tendency to so 
magnify one’s own particular hobby that 
nothing else seems worth while. Minds 
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with this failing claim to be broader and 
more tolerant than others, and yet noth- 
ing is exactly scientific except what they 
themselves happen to believe. 


A Strange Fact 


Among many new thoughters, physical 
immortality is looked upon as the one only 
goal in view, and some of them are so 
carried away with this idea that they 
have no use whatever for a lecturer or a 
writer who does not emphasize this pet 
theory in every other paragraph. Never- 
theless, these same people do practically 
nothing to prolong life in the physical 
form. It is strange but true that those 
who have given the most attention to the 
idea of living forever upon this planet 
have failed to live as long as the average 
Presbyterian or Agnostic. And many 
may wonder what the reason for this 
might be. It is very simply explained, 
however, and shall be given thorough 
consideration before we reach the end of 
this series. 

Among many new thoughters, a great 
deal of attention is given the cosmic con- 
sciousness, but the majority who think 
they are in that sublime state are simply 
in a state of overwrought emotionalism; a 
state that frequently devetops into a form 
of hysteria. Many a person is trying to 
live in the spirit by intensifying certain 
emotional feelings. The result is that he 
meets frequent periods of depression, and 
during such periods, physical existence 
seems to be worthless. It has been said 
by many that when they became spiritual, 
they ceased to care for life in the body, 
but we may rest assured that such an ex- 
perience, or conclusion, is not the result 
of real spirituality. 

Real spirituality gives that calm and 
serene attitude of mind wherein perfect 
peace and perfect joy are sweetly blended 
in harmony, and life here and now be- 
comes all that the highest aspirations may 
desire. In brief, he who has entered real 
spirituality finds existence upon this 
planet to be “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” If your spirituality or your 
living in the spirit makes you feel ‘that 
you would rather leave this lower plane, 
rest assured that you have not even 


touched the hem of the spiritual garment. 
You have simply developed a pronounced 
case of transcendental hysterics. Only 
those who are physically or menially sick 
can be tired of living. Only those who 
have failed to touch the harmonies of life 
on this planet can long for existence in 
“higher realms.” But real spirituality 
gives perfect health both to the mind and 
to the body. It also places you in touch 
with the richness and the sweetness of life 
in the physical form; therefore, the more 
spiritual you are the longer you will want 
to live upon this planet. 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


The new thought movement has had 
one of the greatest opportunities that has 
ever been given to any movement in his- 
tory, and the time has, for a number of 
years, been fully ripe for its mission; but 
that opportunity was neglected, princi- 
pally because the leaders of the movement 
thought more of the “purity” and the 

“exactness” of their own individual sys- 
tems of belief than they did of the great 
work which it was their privilege to ful- 
fill. They were not big enough in heart 
and soul to “sink self in Thee,“ and 
therefore they failed to enter into har- 
mony with those cosmic forces that 
periodically usher in a new movement for 
the emancipation of the race. 

This great opportunity, however, is still 
at hand; and though most of the new 
thoughters are scattered, so to speak, still, 
if some soul-inspired man, fully equal to 
the occasion, should arise—a man who 
has both the mental capacity and the 
spiritual power to assume leadership, the 
great majority would rally to his cause 
with unbounded enthusiasm. Genuine 
new thoughters may be found by the 
thousands in every community and they 
constitute the very cream of humanity. 
Therefore if they were united under real 
spiritual leadership, their power for good 
in the world would be enormous; and 
such an organization would be one of the 
greatest that the world has ever seen. 
When we eliminate popular thought and 
bring forth the jewels and gems of gen- 
uine new thought, we shall have a system 
of right thinking and true living that has 
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never been equaled in history of the en- 
tire world. 

The opportunity, therefore, for those 
who will grasp the situation and turn all 
its possibilities to good account, is great 
indeed; but there must be a spiritual 
giant in the lead. Will such a man ap- 
pear? This is a question that everybody 
will ask when they find that the fore- 
going statements are correct. We shall 
not endeavor, however, to give our view 
of the answer until later in the series; 
but one thing is certain, that such a man 
could not be a self-styled prophet, nor 
could he be someone who longed to be 
“a leader.” He must be someone whose 
ability, sincerity, dignity, character, spir- 
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ituality and strength will win the confi- 
dence of all who are in sympathy with his 
message. 

To those who understand the present 
trend of modern thought it is quite evi- 
dent that should such a man appear in the 
near future, the new thought movement, 
either through its present name, or 
through some other name, would become 
a power so great and so far-reaching 
that its influence would be felt in nearly 
every home in the land. And it is also 
evident that if the new thought move- 
ment should culminate in such a climax, 
modern civilization would be stirred as 
never before in the history of the whole 
world. 


(To be continued next month) 
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BE CALM 
By Orville T. Fletcher 


Be calm! 
Fret not thyself because of adverse things. 
God rules the world, and out of evil brings 
‘The good to him who loves and trusts and’ sings. 


Be calm! 
Let envy, strife and greed dwell not with thee; 
Nor anger, doubt or fear disturbers be 
Of life. From tempests in thyself be free. 


He calm! 
‘Trust not the changing sense, or scene, or sign 
To bring thee peace and make contentment thine; 
Our help and hope is in the things divine. 


Be calm! 
By harmony alone with the unseen 
Ihe temper of the soul is kept serene; 
Ihe things without make not the heart unclean. 


Be calm! 
Fear not the future. Let not cares annoy, 
Or anxious thought that perfect peace destroy 
Which they whose minds are staid on God enjoy. 


— 


™ HE majority of American tourists 
know all about Italy, Spain, 


Switzerland, and gay Paree has 
no mysteries for them. They have trav- 
eled on the river Nile as far as the lakes 
Tanganyika or Victoria Nyanza; they 
have made the ascension of the Chim- 
borazo, or are attempting that of Mount 
Everet. Thibet and the Sacred City of 
the Lamas have been explored in every 
corner, The map of the world is well 
known to the globe trotter, and he is now 
scanning his book on geography, in a vain 
attempt to discover new lands. Where 
shall he go? A trip to the moon might 
perhaps tempt him. 

But there, it is not necessary to leave 
this beautiful earth, for, only four days 
and a half from the States, there exists 
a most beautiful country, which is un- 
known by the average American, and the 
tourist has, so far, overlooked. This 
country has not been advertised by hotel 
managers; it has not been exploited by 
the touring agencies. Its shores have 
not yet been violated by the cynical 
tourist who usually “inspects,” nervously 
and excitedly, new lands with the eye of 
a connoisseur and that of a profound 
critic, depreciating its virtues and harshly 
condemning its shortcomings. And Costa 
Rica, fresh, smiling, irradiant, emerges, 


COSTA RICA 
THE<BEAU TIF GE 


By ANNA VON HEMERT 


similar to a virgin, from the recesses of 
the two oceans, inviting all true lovers 
of nature toward her lovely shores: 

Costa Rica! It is one of those beauti- 
ful, quaint, little countries, which the ra- 
pacity of man has overlooked. It is the 
Virgin Soil, where the Grand Hotels have 
not yet polluted the atmosphere; where 
the ciceroni do not pester the traveler 
with obnoxious talk. There, an army of 
beggars do not welcome the foreigner in 
their midst—there are some, true, but 
they are few and unobtrusive. 

So far, Costa Rica has only been vis- 
ited by an occasional traveling salesman 
or by a stray tourist. And yet it is one 
of the most delightful countries in the 
world, and of easy access from either New 
York or New Orleans or, for the ama- 
teurs of long tours, from San Francisco. 

A visit to Costa Rica is highly com- 
mendable during the months of January 
or February. A weekly line of steamers 
connects New York to Puerto Limon, the 
Costa Rican port on the Atlantic. A 
trip on one of the luxurious steamers of 
the Atlas Line is, indeed, an epicurean 
pleasure. The steamers are comfortable, 
the food is palatable and a good band en- 
livens with its music the long afternoons 
or the evening meals, and the sea voyage 
is made thoroughly enjoyable. Two days 
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after leaving the American Metropolis, 
the warm waters of the Gulf Stream are 
reached, allowing the tourist to put on 
his duck trousers and Panama hat. On 
the way deserted little islands are passed 
Fortune Island. And these agrestic 
little rocks in the middle of the ocean 
recall to one's mind the past when Rob- 
inson Crusoe charmed our young years. 
Then the traveler is given an opportunity 
to visit beautiful Jamaica, Colon and the 
interesting Panama Canal. 

A voyage to the tropics is one of intense 
interest. Everything is so different, 
everything so new to the Yankee traveler. 
The Tropics! They speak to me of won- 
derful countries with rich and gigantic 
vegetation, dark blue skies and purple 
mountains. The breeze brings to my ears 
mysterious sounds—everything quivers— 
everything is alive. Existence in the 
tropics appears as a fantastic dream. 
The stars shine brighter, the moon has 
a more intense light, and the sun gives 
everywhere abundant and luxuriant life. 
Everything grows as if by magic—vege- 
tation, animal life, even to the human 
race, which seems more prolific. 

Then, the majesty of the evenings! 
Nothing can equal the grandeur of a 
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sunset in the tropics. Slowly the sun, 
similar to a large globe of fire, lowers at 
the horizon. The breeze has settled down, 
not a ripple disturbs the calm surface of 
the waters, silence and peace reign on 
all sides. Then, suddenly, the astre of 
the day dips its sphere in the ocean and 
sends its last, dying rays in the immens- 
sity of the celestial roof. The sky is 
gradually dyed in the most wonderful 
hues—orange, red, purple, violet-—and the 
waters reflect this riot of colors with a 
deeper intensity yet, while the mountains 
emerge, in strong relief and rich tonali- 
ties, from the background. Then every- 
thing dies out and darkness sets all 
around, on the waters, on the earth; and 
in the firmament, one by one, the myriads 
of constellations begin to shine and reflect 
their brilliant fires in the dark waters. 

One beautiful, sunny morning, Puerto 
Limon—a little tropical town, under the 
palm trees, with white little houses— 
looms in the horizon, fragrant as a flower 
covered with the dew of the dawn, and 
shortly afterward the steamer anchors at 
the pier. 

The first impression of Costa Rica is 
a pleasant one, and one soon grows to 
like the country. Order, system and civ- 
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ilization seem to be the passwords of 
Costa Rica. The little city of Limon is 
clean, well kept, and its citizens are 
obliging. Several good hotels exist, and 
a beautiful little park, where the military 
band plays almost every evening, adorns 
the city. 

Costa Rica is a small country, with a 
population of 300,000 inhabitants. The 
majority are of Spanish descent, but a 
good percentage of Jamaican negroes are 
to be found on the coasts, where they are 
employed on the banana plantations. In 
the interior, a few Indians are still to be 
met, although in most places they have 
been more or less absorbed by the pre- 
dominant race. 

Costa Rica is one of the most peaceful 
republics of Central America, and is, in 
every respect, a highly civilized nation. 
As far as scenic beauty is concerned, it 
can rival any other country in the world, 
while its climate, two or three hours in- 
land, is one of perpetual spring. A large 
variety of the most luscious fruit and 
vegetables of every description grow there. 
Luxuriant vegetation on every side, fra- 
grant roses, beautiful camellias and a 
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balmy air make life indeed ideal in this 
land blessed by the gods. The purity of 
the atmosphere on the higher plateaux 
makes it an exceptional place for health- 
seekers. It is a Garden of Eden. 

The traveler does not need to fear the 
political situation of the country. One 
is as safe in Costa Rica as in the States. 
The government and the people are peace- 
fully inclined, and revolutions or riots 
are absolutely unknown in that little 
paradise. The chief aim of the govern- 
ment is to make Costa Rica beautiful, to 
improve its conditions and embellish its 
cities. The whole country presents an 
aspect of order and peace, and its citizens 
live happily and contented under mild and 
just laws. 

There is a train leaving Limon every 
morning for the capital, San José, and 
this ride of 70 miles is one of the most 
wonderful in the world. The railroad 
follows the coast of the Caribbean Sea for 
a short while, amid the banana planta- 
tions, passing negro huts and villages, 
buried under the cocoanut trees, and little 
piccaninnies are seen romping in the 
green foliage in primitive costumes. Then 
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1440 the train abruptly swings inland, 
Í winding its way up, through 
gulches, following the course of 
some tortuous river, up, up in the 
mountains. Then, over the de- 
clivity of some extinct volcano, 
i over bridges, boldly set across 
| precipices, amid green pastures 
i ) and sombre forests. On all sides, 
E National Park, San José gigantic trees, one hundred feet 
Wi | bei high and many centuries old. The 
0 F road ascends continually, and 
A soon the refreshing temperature 
| of the higher altitudes incites 
100 the traveler to inhale deeply the 
MW pure mountain air. Little ham- 
| l ; lets are passed, composed of a 


* few straw huts, and inhabited by 
wee fA Indians; then, higher up, cattle 


are seen. 
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Toward evening San José is reached. 
The capital is situated at an altitude 
of 3,500 feet, on a beautiful and fertile 
plateau, bordered by a range of moun- 
tains, out of which tower the Pods and 
the Irazti, both extinct volcanoes. San 
José has a population of about 30,000. 
It is scrupulously clean and the streets 
are sprinkled daily. Electric cars run 
to and fro and numerous coaches can 
be hired at reasonable rates. The city 
is well illuminated by electric light— 
as most other Costa Rican towns—and 
splendid stores display in their show 
windows all the Parisian fineries. San 
José is provided with a good hotel, and 
the traveler needs not fear to starve to 
death, as the table d'hote is usually 
well provided. 
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A feature of all Costa Rican towns is 
their beautiful parks. There is not a 
town, however small it may be, that has 
not its cute little park. San José boasts 
of half a dozen parks, one of which is 
prettier than the others. The most cen- 
trally located is the “Parque Central,” 
which is in the very heart of the city, in 
front of the Cathedral, a beautiful old 
Spanish church. This park contains the 
finest rose and camellia trees one could 
wish to see; magnificent exotic plants and 
fragrant flowers grow in abundance. The 
park is well lighted by arc lamps, and 
it is simply delightful to loiter there on 
the warm, sunny afternoons, or, in the 
sweet evenings, to listen to the strains 
of the Military Band, which plays in the 
pavilion. And there, 3,000 miles away 
from New York, in the heart of the trop- 
ics, the beautiful music of “La Tosca,” 
“Lo Boheme,” “Tannhauser,” etc., 
rendered with maestria, while the most 
beautiful women on earth promenade in 
the walks, up and down, exhibiting their 
latest Parisian creations. 

Every Costa Rican will boast about the 
Military Band of San José, and, in fact, 
it is one of the best I have ever had the 
pleasure of hearing. It consists of 60 


is 


experienced musicians, under the leader- 
ship of a French bandmaster. 

No pains are spared by the Costa Ricans 
to make their country beautiful, and it 
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is not a wonder, therefore, to see how 
much they love it. 

The Costa Rican woman is blessed by 
nature with a beautiful form, an angelic 
face and an inborn grace. One will en- 
counter more beauties in a small place 
like San José in one day than one could 
expect to meet in New York or Paris in 
the course of a whole year. It is a 
pleasure to watch them, in the streets or 
in the parks—languorous blondes, pretty 
brunettes—but, whether poor or rich, they 
all possess an infinite charm. Lovely 
eyes and luxuriant, wavy hair, which, dur- 
ing the morning hours, they allow to hang 
loose on their shoulders, enhancing it with 
a pink or azure bow, a rose or a camellia. 
They go about, fresh, smiling and happy, 
their silk “rebozo” (a Spanish shawl) 
discreetly veiling their statuesque forms. 

The inhabitants of San José can also 
boast to have one of the finest opera houses 
in the world. This edifice was erected 
at a cost of $2,000,000, and it is really 
a splendid structure, which would do 
honor to such cities as New York or 
Paris. The interior is lavishly decorated ; 
a magnificent staircase leads to the foyer, 
where beautiful paintings and statues are 
placed, giving it an artistic and sump- 
tuous appearance. 

During the carnival season, which 
takes place between the 24th of Decem- 
ber and the 3d of January, lively fancy 
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balls are given in the opera house, and 
to these reunions the “Costarricense” is 
always happy to go. The ladies are 
richly attired in decolleté dresses and 
resplendent with jewelry; the men very 
correct in their full dress suits. The city 
presents an animated aspect during these 
festivals, and a great number of people 
come from the nearby towns. For a 
whole week the Carnival goes on and the 
people seem to enjoy themselves im- 
mensely, throwing confetti, going to 
balls or witnessing the fireworks. Four 
bands of music enliven every corner of 
the city with lively airs, and the streets 
are beautifully decorated with flags and 
brilliantly illuminated at night. 
Interesting walks can be made in the 
surroundings of San José, or those who 
prefer driving can do so at reasonable 
prices. A pleasant pastime is to hire a 
horse and take an early ride in the 
morning on a nearby plain, where the 
horse can gallop on the green grass to 
one’s heart’s content. Excursions can be 
made to the nearby cities, Cartago, Here- 
dia and Alajuela, and those who are 
fond of mountain climbing can do so 
most comfortably. When leaving the 
city early in the morning it is possible 


to spread the tablecloth on top of the 
Irazú for lunch. The panorama dis- 
closed from the summit of that volcano 
is grandiose; on clear days both oceans 
can be seen, and the view on the Pacific 
coast is incomparable. At night, tired 
but with a hearty appetite, we return 
to the city, filled with the pure air, a 
healthy glow on our cheeks and happy 
from the` pleasant day passed in com- 
munion with nature. 

The return to the United States can 
be made by the Pacific Ocean, crossing 
Costa Rica in all its width, and taking, at 
Puntarenas, the port of the Pacific, one 
of the steamers of the Pacific Mail S. S. 
Company, which stop there every ten 
days, and will safely bring the traveler 
to San Francisco in three weeks. This 
trip gives the tourist an opportunity to 
visit the different Central American ports 
of Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, Gua- 
temala and Mexico, under the protection 
of Uncle Sam’s flag, as those countries 
are not all safe. They are wonderful 
and queer countries, however, and offer 
the novelty of being out of the usual 
beaten paths. 

And, when the shores of beautiful 
Costa Rica vanish in the midst of the 
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distance, we think with rapture of the whose sweet breezes make us forget the 
few weeks we have passed on this most biting winds of the North; Costa Rica, 
charming and hospitable soil. Costa the land of the coffee tree, and the home 
Rica, a beautiful country, inhabited by of the banana; Costa Rica shall always 
peaceful and kind people; Costa Rica, be recalled with the sweetest of thought. 


THE SOUL 


By Geo. T. Thompson 


ARTH, sea and air are parts of one great whole: 
That all-pervading, all-absorbing soul, 
Whence comes to us the spirit that aspires, 

Whence it returns when quenched its smouldering fires. 


And all our yearning, all our longing here, 
And every heart-felt wish to be sincere, 
Are but the soul within our mortal frame 
Aspiring to the Source from which it came. 


And if, perchance, our yearning thought imparts, 
Easing the burden of our waiting hearts, 

’Tis then we rise a little from the clod, 

And come a little nearer unto God. 
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To men sat in an ofñce building 
in the lower part of New York 
City, apparently in deep study. 

They had discussed the matter of their 
business from its various points, and one 
of them appeared very much depressed 
and discouraged. He believed in its ulti- 
mate success, but just now the way seemed 
hedged about him, and there appeared 
not even a ray of light. Money was 
needed and must be had in order to do 
certain things that they had planned and 
through which their success would be 
reached. 

Frank Robinson and Merton Dellue 
had united and established a manufac- 
turing business which had prospered and 
proved moderately successful. In the 
early stages of their work, one man who 
had been closely allied with them in busi- 
ness, occupying an important office, had 
failed to meet certain obligations that he 
had assumed. His failure had thrown 
a heavy and unlooked-for burden on the 
two other men, which had crippled their 
resources, and hampered them at every 
turn. 

Frank possessed a good deal more of 
the true optimistic spirit, and believed 
they would pull through; he was not 
ready to say just how, but he was deter- 
mined to do all in his power to make 
good. 

“I tell you, Frank, I don’t know which 
way to turn now; I seem to have played 
my last card and lost. I guess it’s up 
to you. If you can show me a way out 
of the tangle, Pll pull with you, but PIN 
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be hanged if I can see one now myself.” 

“Well, we'll find one, Dellue, and that 
right soon. Say, what is the greatest 
desire of your heart just now?” 

“Just about now the greatest desire of 
my heart is to meet those notes and see 
this business grow, as I believe it can.” 

“Now you're talking sense. You be- 
lieve it can; so do I, and I tell you it 
will. Just put that desire away down 
in your heart and forget everything else 
but it can and it will.“ Put away all 
thought of failure. Fill the subconscious 
full of thoughts of success, discard your 
anxiety and fill your thoughts with what 
success really means, and what you ex- 
pect it to be to us. Weve got to expect 
great things, and the greater our expecta- 
tions the greater will be the result. I 
read only the other day that any thought, 
whether good or bad, would ‘sink in ~ 
if that is so, let’s both of us think 
thoughts of success for this business 
which is dear to our hearts, and let them 
sink in. We may look as though we 
were in a hole to-day, but we are a long 
way off from one, and, what is more, 
were not going to get into one. Why. 
man, look at the orders that came in this 
morning; don’t they all mean money to 
us? I’m going out now with twenty to 
place in the hands of the jobbers, and I 
expect to meet that note and all the 
others, and together we'll put this busi- 
ness on such a footing inside of a year 
that it will be like the Rock of Gibraltar, 
which has stood for ages. Come on now; 
brace up. Persistent desire and positive 
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expectation—that’s what weve got to 
have. Positively expect to receive what 
we persistently and calmly desire.” 

“T wish I had your self-control, Frank. 
You never seem to enthuse very much, as 
I do, and you never despair. How do 
you manage to keep so even? I’m away 
up in the clouds one day, and away down 
in the dumps the next.” 

“That’s just it; Pve noticed it. 
must train yourself to keep calm. 


You 
Know 


your strength, but keep cool and don’t 
go to pieces. There’s where the power 
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I believe I feel new life creeping over me 
already.’ 


It was the month of August, when 
everything is quiet; too hot even to sign 
checks. E veryone that possibly could get 


away from the intense heat of the city 
had departed. Every train and every 
boat for days had been crowded to its 
utmost capacity, all looking for the cool- 
est spot in which to rest and forget busi- 
ness or the care it brings. Collections 
consequently had been slow and money 
hard to get, but Frank started out in the 
intense heat of the midsummer 
day with a quiet power possess- 
ing his heart, and with his 
whole mind centered on the goal 
he desired to reach. He went 
first to Brownson and Coles and 
presented himself at the cash- 
ier’s desk. 

“Good morning, Mr. Turner; 
can you do anything for me to- 
day ?” 


“Fine morning—pretty hot 
though, Mr. Robinson; I guess 


we can, and I think I heard one 
of the porters asking for more 
of your goods. Better see the 
buyer of that line before you 
go out.” 

“Well, as I have not much 
time this morning, I’ll just step 


LI into his office while you are 
é making out the check. It's 
pretty hot, and I have several 
other places to call.” 
The buyer was at his desk 
„Well, we'll find one, Dellue, and that right soon” when Mr. Robinson entered his 
office. 
lies. You bubble over to-day, and to- ‘Good morning, Mr. Robinson. I was 
morrow you fly off the handle, get in a just about to telephone you for ten barrels 


tangent over some little thing, thus wast- 
ing your strength, which you need in 
order to be able to win out. Don’t try 
to control circumstances or people. Con- 
trol yourself. Now, Pm going out with 
these orders, and before I return I shall 
try to collect Brownson and Coles’ bill 
and do something about Jasper’s note. 
If we could manage to collect that $150 
it would help meet our present need. 
While I am gone just think over what 
I have said.” 


“All right; suecess to you, old man. 


of your goods. We are all out, and we 
don’t think we can do without it. How 
soon can you get any part of this order 
to us?” 

“I think about Thursday we can fill 
a part of it, and the rest some time early 
next week. Well do our best for you. 
I want to thank you for the order and 
also for what you say about our product. 
We firmly believe it’s the best of its kind 
on the market to- day, and we want to 
get it before the public. You know it’s 
quite a new thing.” 


THE 


“So I understand, and we consider it 
the best thing we have ever used, and 
we want to see you succeed. By the way. 
Mr. Robinson, is there any chance of se- 
curing any of that stock?” Here was 
just the opportunity that Frank had 
hoped for, and it had come without ask- 
ing for it, and in his quiet way he an- 
swered : 

“Why, I guess it might be managed. 
Mr. Jackson, to the right party. About 
how much would you want to invest?” 

“Well, you. see, Mr. Robinson, I have 
a little cash lying idle just now, 
and I’ve been looking around for 
a safe investment, and I thought 
of your concern. The amount I 
have just now is something like 
five thousand dollars. If you 
could fix me up I would like it, 
for I believe in it, and think it’s 
a sure thing. Have you time for 
a little talk on the subject now ?” 

Frank sat down, for coming so 
soon after his conversation with 
his partner that morning, while 
he was not surprised, he was 
more impressed and convinced of 
the truth of his own words. He 
would take time for a talk now, 
and he proceeded at once to the 
business in hand, drawing from 
his pocket a prospectus and en- 
tering into explanations and 
some of the plans of the com- 
pany. The result was that Mr. 
Jackson agreed to put his five 
thousand dollars into the busi- 
ness, promising to call at the 
office of the Dellue Company the 
following morning and make the 
necessary arrangements for securing the 
stock. 

Frank then procured the check that he 
had come after and left. the store. He 
decided that he would go at once to his 
own office, just to show Dellue what he 
had accomplished in order that he might 
more fully convince Mr. Dellue how much 
could be gained by persistent desire and 
positive expectation, such as he had dis- 
cussed with him before going out in the 
morning. He boarded a Broadway car, 
and as he did so, someone touched him 
on the shoulder and a voice exclaimed, 
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“Hello, old man, where did you drop 
from? How's business?“ 

“Why, how do you do, Henry? What 
are you doing in New York this hot 
time ?” 

“Came over yesterday to look over the 
fall goods for the firm, and to do a little 
business on my own account.” 

After a few more preliminaries, Henry 
Brown confided to Frank that he had just 
sold a piece of property that had come to 
him from his father’s estate, and he was 


quietly looking around for a good in- 


“Don’t put your light under a bushel” 


vestment for the money. Here was an- 
other opportunity for Frank, and he made 
good use of it, which resulted in his 
making an appointment to meet Henry 
Brown in the evening and talk over the 
stock of his own company. He had now 
reached the corner where he must leave 
the car, and he left his friend, with a 
promise to meet him at the St. Denis 
at seven o’clock, where they could dine 
together and discuss this matter. 

When he reached the office of the com- 
pany he went upstairs and entered Del- 
lue’s office. 
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“Well, you succeeded?“ 

“Yes, I got Brownson’s check, and an 
order for ten more barrels of the goods, 
and also a promise from Jackson to call 
to-morrow to place five thousand dollars 
in the stock of our company. I also met 
an old friend on a Broadway car, who 
is in the city buving goods for his fall 
trade, and he has some money that he 
wants to invest; I made an appointment 
to meet him this evening, and I think 
he also will take some of our stock.” 


“Say, you're a wizard! How did you, 


do it? I want to know more about that 
business you were talking to me about 
this morning. Do you think that had 
anything to do with your accomplishing 
these things? If that condition is catch- 
ing, I want to get it.” 

“Well, Dellue, I picked up some maga- 
zines and other reading matter not long 
ago, at home. You know, my wife reads 
a good deal along those lines, and these 
things belonged to her. She’s been try- 
ing to impress me with some of it for 
a long time, so I began to read, and I 
got so interested and so thoroughly im- 
bued with some of the truths set forth 
in the articles, that I have not let go of 
them since, and I am beginning to look 
into the matter and to believe thoroughly 
in it. I used to look askance at her 
when she presented any of these thoughts 
to me, and think that was good enough 
for women, but I don’t any more. It’s 
all right.” 

“Well, Pd like to know more about it.” 

“Tt’s all clear enough when once you 
put your mind to it. The subconscious 
mind is the real power that is behind 
every force and every faculty of man. 
Hence, every improvement, every change, 
every interest must begin in the sub- 
conscious. The first thing to be accom- 
plished is to feel deep within you a calm- 
ness and a quiet strength. Let the 
thought of strength and power permeate 
every part of your being, then fill the 
subconscious mind with thoughts of suc- 
cess, what success means—desire success 
and expect success. When this is done, 


immediately that impression begins to 
put in action forces that are bound to 
s 2 
win. 
“When you went out to-day did you 


feel all this, and did you really believe 
you'd get that check from Brownson and 
Coles ?” 

“T certainly did. I entered that cash- 
ier’s office with the expectation of re- 
ceiving a check for $150.00, the amount 
of their bill, and don’t you see that what 
was in my mind had already been trans- 
ferred to the mind of the cashier, for 
he intended to send it to-day, with an 
order for more goods. I got the check 
and also the order.” 

“Well, how do you account for this 
probable sale of stock in the company? 
[ suppose you will say that you expected 
that, too?” 

“Dellue, I have fixed in my mind a 
definite purpose, a permanent desire. I 
am determined to sell the stock and make 
a success of this company. This pur- 
pose and determination is growing 
stronger every day, and when we both 
get everything that is in us working for 
the same purpose that we are working 
for, that purpose is bound to be accom- 
plished. Weve got to give all our 
thought to it, and all our force to it; 
weve got to live in it every day and 
every minute of the day, not anxiously, 
but with a calm determination to over- 
come everything that will not bring suc- 
cess. We must combine strength and 
calmness, then we will gain personal 
power and perfect control of that power.” 

Seven-thirty that evening found Frank 
and Mr. Brown seated in a quiet corner 
in the restaurant of the old St. Denis 
Hotel, where many a big business deal 
has been put through, and plans formed 
in past days, where they could discuss the 
business proposition at ease while they 
ate their meal. Frank prefaced his con- 
versation by giving something of a his- 
tory of the business and its success up 
to date. 

“Now,” he said, “the time has come 
when we must enlarge our stakes and 
push out farther; the demand for the 
goods forces us to do so, and new capital 
is needed in order to do it. This means 
that we must sample as the best way to 
advertise, and sampling means money. 
Requests are coming to us from the Pa- 
cific Coast, from people who want some- 
thing of the kind, and they want to know 
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what our product will do. The cities of 
the Middle States are asking for it, and 
we want to provide a way to answer these 
requests, and thus enlarge the circle in 
which we are working now. You can see 
what it means to do this, and if you will 
carefully look over these papers which I 
leave with you, you will see what it has 
done in those parts of the country where 
it has been tried.” 

They talked long after they had fin- 
ished their meal, and when Mr. Brown 
left Frank that night he had decided to 
invest the whole amount of the proceeds 
of the sale of his property in the Dellue- 
Robinson Company. 

The next morning Frank and Mr. Del- 
lue came promptly to the office, and took 
up the usual routine of work. The mail 
contained several good orders and two or 
three large checks, one or two of which 
they had despaired of ever receiving. 
Their Boston agent had secured orders 
from two or three of the large mills in 
Lynn and Lowell, and altogether things 
were in a very hopeful condition. About 
ten o’clock Mr. Jackson of Brownson & 
Coles came, according to agreement, pre- 
pared to take over the shares of stock as 
talked with Frank the preceding day. 
After the business had been transacted 
and he had gone, Mr. Dellue went into 
Mr. Robinson’s office and said: 

“Frank, the conversation which you 
gave me yesterday has made a deep im- 
pression on me, and I want to understand 
it better. Can you help me?” 

“T can tell you all I know about it, but 
suppose you come up to the house this 
evening, where we are less liable to be in- 
terrupted, and we will talk it over to- 
gether, and Mrs. Robinson will give you 
some of her views on the subject, and tell 
you how it has helped her.” 

“All right; I will. TIl be there at eight 
o'clock.” 

At a few minutes before eight the bell 
rang and Mr. Dellue was shown in. After 
the usual greetings, Mr. Dellue said to 
Mrs. Robinson : 

“Tve come up here to-night, Mrs. Rob- 
inson, for the express purpose of getting 
a little deeper knowledge of this power 
of concentration which has made every- 


thing Frank has done lately turn to 
good.” 

“Well, Mr. Dellue, it has taken a long 
time for Frank to believe in my way of 
thinking. My knowledge is not all that 
I want it to be along these lines of 
thought, but the ‘springs of knowledge 
can never be exhausted; the deeper we go 
the deeper we desire to go. 

“When Frank first associated himself 
with you I longed to do something to 
help. I had read a good deal on the sub- 
ject of subconsciousness and I wanted to 
use this new thought to the end that the 
new business might be successful. And 
so I tried to fix my mind on this one thing 
in a calm, quiet way, giving first all my 
thought to power and strength, and cour- 
age, and peace and harmony. This was 
my first step; already I had fixed my de- 
sire on a purpose. To promote progress 
in anything, the first need is to have a 
definite aim, some one thing to reach out 
after. This business became mine. Per- 
sistency in desire and positive expectation 
must go hand in hand; not in a negative 
way, but in the most positive manner pos- 
sible. ‘A good optimist believes every- 
thing will come out all right, and then 
goes to work to make the prediction come 
true” Don’t put your ‘light under a 
bushel ? make it positive; let it shine. You 
men have a good thing and you know it; 
you don’t have to guess at it; now, it’s up 
to you to give it to the world, and you are 
going to succeed in doing this according 
to the persistent desire and positive ex- 
pectation which you put into it. Let that 
persistency ‘sink in? Don’t be passive. 
Live constantly in the thought ‘I will.’ 
Combine your work with those mental con- 
ditions that are in perfect harmony with 
your special personal action. In promot- 
ing your business you must feel mental 
growth and expansion all the time. These 
ideas work the same in this as they do in 
a game of any kind. The desire is to win; 
that is the aim, and you go in for it. Are 
you interested in baseball? Well, you 
don’t go to a game and sit passively by; 
you become absorbed in the players and 
their methods; perhaps you ‘root; at any 
rate, your interest is in the game, and 
you want to see the best side win. It is so 
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with any game that absorbs: your whole 
thought. Where your interest is you con- 
centrate your thought. “The optimist suc- 
ceeds in whatever he undertakes because 
he believes in his power to succeed, and 
this condition produces a like condition in 
others.’ 

“Now you have your ideal of what you 
desire for this business, so you must use 
every force of your thought to work up to 
that ideal. I want to keep well and strong 
in mind and body, and my determination 
is to be so; I want to get out of the old 
rut of thinking and get into the new. 
Things are done because someone desires 
that they be done. Don’t let your desires 
be selfish; all around us men and women 
are accomplishing great results. Look at 
Foster, one of your competitors. He be- 
gan with less than you have, but he lost 
sight of everything else and determined 
to win, and with his eye fixed on that goal 
he has made a success of his business in 
only a few years. With the knowledge 
that yours is the best product, why not 
merge yourselves into the success of this 
product and go in to win? 

“T might talk on all night, Mr. Dellue, 
but the sum and substance would be the 
same. Positively expect to get what you 
persistently desire.” 

“Well, I must admit it’s a great thing 
to have, and I mean to apply all I can get 
of this thought in the making of the busi- 
ness, but I shall expect you to go on help- 
ing with me.” 

“Never fear. but I shall. I positively 
expect it to be the biggest success yet.” 


II. 


A few years later we enter, this time, 
one of the great tall office buildings that 
rise against the skyline of the busy Me- 
tropolis; the big electric car whirls us up 
to the spacious offices of the Dellue-Robin- 
son Company. They have long ago out- 
grown their old quarters in the dingy little 
building in lower New York, and we find 
them here to-day with every office con- 


venience at hand to properly conduct the 
business which has grown far beyond their 
wildest expectations. Their offices are large 
and luxurious in every way, and their as- 
sistants have their work arranged in the 
most scientific manner. We are shown 
through the different departments of their 
suite. Here are the Directors’ rooms, the 
President’s private office, the Treasurers 
office, besides the bookkeepers’ rooms, the 
stenographic department, the filing rooms 
every part tells a wonderful story of the 
tremendous success that has attended these 
men and their united efforts. The Presi- 
dent and Vice-President both lead us on 
through, and then when we have expressed 
our pleasure in their success and thanks 
for their kindness, Mr. Robinson accom- 
panies us in his great touring car across 
the city to a large factory building on the 
water front, recently erected by them, and 
we are shown through this, he himself 
pointing out tó us the various kinds of 
machinery newly contrived by Mr. Dellue 
for manufacturing and handling the great 
output with the least expense. Here their 
own boats are unloading the raw materials 
used in the manufacture of the product, 
and on every hand we see truck load after 
truck load ready to be shipped to different 
parts of the country. 

Success has crowned every effort. Both 
men are not only workers but they are 
deep thinkers. They have used their brain 
power, and by united concentration on the 
desire of their hearts, they see to-day their 
goods reaching out into the great foreign 
cities of the Eastern countries. They have 
“put their hand to the plough” and they 
never look back over the difficult paths 
they have trodden; they are continually 
looking forward. They have found that 
failure cannot continue when faith and 
determination join hands with the great 
and lofty ideal in view. This is the un- 
erring law of the great cosmic world to- 
day, and whosoever will may apply it, 
knowing that one day all his hopes will be 
realized. 
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By THOMAS H. CUYLER 


(THIRD PAPER) 


The Influence of Ancient Greece 


S another straw showing which way 
the philosophical and metaphysical 
wind is blowing in this first dec- 

ade of the Twentieth Century, and as a 
further instance of the recognition of the 
situation by the orthodox authorities, we 
take pleasure in calling your attention to 
the following quotation from the leading 
editorial appearing in The Interior, of 
Chicago, in its issue of August 26, 1909. 
Coming as this does from the editorial 
pages of this well-known religious jour- 
nal, the statement is of remarkable in- 
terest to those who are familiar with the 
modern trend of thought, and particularly 
in its evident tendency toward the old 


-antheistic conceptions. The editorial 
says: 


What Prejudices Modern Philosophy Against 
a Personal God 


“Contemporary philosophers generally as- 
sume that it has become impossible in the 
present age to think of God as a person. 
Nobody nowadays is an atheist; everybody 
insists that he believes in God. But if he 
has aspirations to be recognized as of the 
guild of the philosophers, he hastens to 
add that though he believes in God, he 
does not believe in a God. He conceives 
God as impersonal—the great Cause per- 
vading the universe. 

“Should anyone in the face of this per- 
sist in teaching that God is an individual 
being, with faculties of consciousness, emo- 
tion and will, these philosophers by that 
token rate him no thinker. 

“Plain men naturally wonder what it is 
that the philosophers have found out new 
to make them so sure God is not indi- 
vidual, 

“This answer may not be philosophic, 
but it is believed fair: 

“The present swing to pantheism is not 
because thinkers have discovered any new 
facts or developed any new logic which 
makes personality in God incredible, but 


because the doctrine of monism is the pre- 
vailing creed in metaphysics to-day and 
pantheism goes easily with that. 

“But answering after this fashion mani- 
festly throws back the inquirer to another 
question—Why do modern philosophers so 
unanimously take to monism?—and that 
answer is not easy. 

“The monist, of course, says he believes 
in monism because it is true—that nothing 
else rationally explains existence. And the 
modern monist is as dogmatic about it as 
ever the old-time Calvinist was about his 
five-pointed creed; when you hear the with- 
ering scorn with which he speaks of ‘the 
exploded dualistic conception of the uni- 
verse,’ you feel that they must have been 
poor fools indeed who ever ventured to 
hold that idea, 

“The fact is, however, that the issues at 
stake between monistic philosophy and op- 
posing propositions are questions that men 
have been thinking of ever since they 
thought at all about the kind of world they 
were living in; and the pendulum of specu- 
lation has first swung toward the monistic 
idea and then away from it, leaving the 
puzzle of it all still unsettled. 

“And although it seems brash to say it 
in the face of practically all the metaphysi- 
cians of the time, even one who knows he 
is very much of a non-metaphysician may 
venture the opinion that the present as- 
cendancy of monism is just another swing 
of the pendulum, which settles nothing, but 
is presently to be succeeded by an opposite 
aspect of philosophy. 

“At least, the appearance of Professor 
William James as a pluralist suggests that 
monism is not just sure of permanence. 

“The doctrine of monism is that all the 
universe is just one thing—one reality—one 
substance—and that all the different things 
men see are merely phenomena of the one 
universal thing. Whence it is easy to pro- 
ceed to calling that one thing God—which 
is pantheism. 

“Monism doesn’t have to teach divine 
impersonality, however, for if a monist 
holds that the one unifying reality which 
composes the universe is Mind, then it is 
at least philosophically possible to conceive 
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that Mind as possessing consciousness, rea- 
son, purpose, love and all the other attri- 
butes of personality. 

But the general fact is, that if monism 
does not require an impersonal Deity nec- 
essarily, it arrives there very readily- in- 
deed. 

“As long, therefore, as monism persists, 
the plain man need not be surprised to 
hear a great deal of pantheistic talk among 
those to whom metaphysics is a more vivid 
subject than life.” 


Many Other Elements 


The writer of the above editorial is 
right when he gives to the general sci- 
entific philosophical thought the credit 
for having turned men’s minds in the 
direction of Monism, the doetrine of 
which he correctly states as, “that all 
of the universe is just one thing—one 
reality—one substance—and that all the 
different things men see are merely phe- 
nomena of the one universal thing.” 
But is he likewise right in his conclu- 
sion that when that conception is once 
held in the mind, “it is easy to proceed 
to calling that one thing God—which is 
pantheism ?” 

In our last article we considered the 
influence and direct effect of Transcen- 
dentalism, and of Emerson in particular. 
But behind Emerson and the Transcen- 
dental school there were many other in- 
fluences, which we shall now proceed to 
consider in these articles. One of the 
great primary sources or causes of the 
modern trend of thought—that strange 
revival of old thought in new forms—is 
that of.the Philosophy of Ancient Greece. 
Not alone does the present movement 
show the strong influence of the old Greek 
philosophical thought, but the Greek 
ideals are also to be found at the very 
heart of the “advanced” religious thought 
of to-day. The “New Theology” and the 
“New Religion” of which we hear so 
much contain many of the essential 
ideals of the ancient Greek religio-philo- 
sophie schools. 


The Heart of Greek Thought 


At the very heart of all Greek thought 
was the idea of a Oneness, which was 
expressed as Monism in philosophy, and 


as Pantheism in the higher religious 
thought of the educated classes. One 
breathes the Pantheistic atmosphere when 
he enters the enchanted realm of the old 
Greek thought. Mr. E. F. Benson, in 
his latest novel, “A Reaping,” speaks of 
this subtle spirit of Pantheism, which, 
while condemned in all orthodox religions, 
has nevertheless managed to creep in 
and make its home in the newer creeds, as 
it did in all the old ones, at the last. 
The following quotation will give Ben- 
son’s conception of this subtle spirit of 
thought and belief: 


“There is no myth that grew so close to 
the heart of things as the story of Pan, for 
it implies the central fact of all, the one 
fact that is so indisputably true, that all 
the perverted ingenuity of man has been 
unable to split into various creeds about it. 
For Pan is all, and to see Pan or hear him 
playing on his pipes means to have the 
whole truth of the world and the stars, 
and Him who, as if by a twisting thumb 
and finger, set them endlessly spinning 
through infinite space, suddenly made mani- 
fest. Flesh and blood, as the saying is, 
could not stand that, and there must be 
a bursting of the mortal envelope. Yet 
that, indisputably also, is but the cracking 
of the chrysalis. How we shall stand, 
weak-eyed still and quivering, when trans- 
ported from the dusk in which we have 
lived this little life in the full radiance of 
the eternal day! How shall our eyes gain 
strength and our wings expansion and com- 
pleteness, when the sun of which we have 
seen but the reflection and image is re- 
vealed? That is to see Pan. It killed the 
mortal body of Psyche—the soul—when she 
saw him on the hilltop by the river, and 
heard the notes of his reed float down to 
her; but she and every soul who has burst 
the flimsy barrier of death into life joins 
in his music, and every day makes it the 
more compelling. Drop by drop the ocean 
of life, made up of the lives that have been, 
rises in the bowl in which God dips His 
hands. He touches every drop.” 


The Moving Spirit 


In both modern Pantheism and modern 
Idealism, the influence of the ancient 
great masters of thought may be plainly 
discerned. In fact, the modern thought 
along these lines flows in a direct and 
unbroken course from the fountains of 
Ancient Greece. While, as we shall see 
in a later article, the seeds of all forms 
of philosophical and religious thought 
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may be found in the early teachings of 
India and other Oriental lands, still we 
may regard the schools of philosophy of 
ancient Greece as the direct source of the 
fundamental conceptions and ideas which 
are now experiencing a remarkable revival 
in popularity and general acceptance. As 
Prof. John Dewey has said: “The Elea- 
tic school may be regarded as the fore- 
runners of Pantheism in their insistence 
upon the unity and all comprehensiveness 
of true Being. The distinction between 
finite and infinite, God and the world, 
had not, however, been made sufficiently 
clear at this time to justify calling the 
system Pantheism. Through Plato and 
Aristotle the terms of the problem, both 


in themselves and in their relation to 
each other, are made evident. Neo- 


Platonism and Stoicism are both Panthe- 
istic. The former is of a logical, ideal- 
istic type, based upon Plato’s theory of 
the relation between the One Being, 
Nous, and the Ideas; teaching that the 
world is simply one of a series of emana- 
tions from God, radiating from Him, as 
light from the sun, and having its ap- 
parent distinction only through a negative 
element, Non-Being or Matter.” And, as 
Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison has said: 
“The first historical system to which the 
name of Idealism is applied by common 
consent is that of Plato . The 
Idealistic system might be fitly styled the 
Platonico-Aristotelian.” 


The Pre-Socratic Schools 


The Pre-Socratic schools of ancient 
Greece, which flourished about five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, en- 
deavored to establish a Unity or One 
Reality behind the various phenomena of 
the universe. Rising above the primitive 
myths, they sought to establish a Funda- 
mental Substance, of which all the world 
of appearance was by a manifestation or 
reflection. Even before their time, think- 
ers had assumed a fundamental Oneness 
in Nature, and the Pre-Socratie schools 
endeavored to find out what this One was. 
Their first questions were, “What is the 
primal Substance? From what does all 
come? What is the essence of things?“ 
At first, the answers implied the funda- 


mental nature of material substances. 
Thales thought that “Water” was the an- 
swer; Anaximenes said, “Air;” and Anax- 
imander suggested a “boundless” or “in- 
finite’ something, somewhat resembling 
the modern scientific conception of “the 
ether.” Each of their three schools, how- 
ever, regarded the Fundamental Substance 
as animate, and possessing all the qualities 
and attributes of life and mind. 


Heraclitus 


Heraclitus, the Ephesian, brought for- 
ward a newer and broader conception. 
He held that the Universal Substance was 
an ethereal Fire,“ endowed with the 
qualities of life, and constantly in motion 
and activity. He held that everything 
was in a state of flux, and that ceaseless 
change was being manifested. He held 
that instead of “Being,” everything was 
“Becoming.” In many particulars, his 
philosophy was in accordance with the 
latest modern scientific thought—Hera- 
clitus and Herbert Spencer clasp hands 
across the abyss of nearly 2,500 years. 
Heraclitus advanced the idea that there 
was inherent in this “Fire” the principle 
of rational law and ultimate justice—it 
was not a material Fire, but a spiritual 
principle so symbolized. 


The Eleatics 


The Eleatics, another school of -this 
period, gave much consideration to the 
old problem concerning “the One and the 
Many,” laying special emphasis upon “the 
One.” Xenophanes was as eloquent and 
active as any modern Monist in denounc- 
ing the anthropomorphic conceptions of 
Deity, and said boldly that “the One is 
God—God is the One”—and thus made 
the first real Pantheistie statement of the 
early Greek philosophy. In this iden- 
tification of God with “the One,” is 
found the basic thought of all Pantheism, 
ancient and modern. Parmenides en- 
larged upon this idea of Oneness, holding 
that, “What is must always have been, 
and must always be. Change is impos- 
sible to the One, for that would imply 
that Something could arise out of Noth- 
ing, or pass into Nothing, both of which 
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suppositions are 
foreign to ra- 
tional thought. 
He thus identi- 
fied God with 
the Absolute. 


The 
Pythagoreans 


The Pythag- 
oreans, in 
their earlier 


days at least 

devoted less 

time to specu- 

Plato lation than to 
religious and 

ethical thought, at least so far as their 
public utterances were concerned. In 


their inner circles, they taught a mys- 
tical doctrine, in which certain forms 
of Idealistic Pantheism undoubtedly 
had a- part, although their conception 
seemed rather toward that of a trans- 
cendental “Law” rather than toward 
Deity. Their teaching regarding the 
“mystic numbers,” etc., is believed to have 
been identified with certain occult doc- 
trines, probably acquired from Egypt and 
Chaldea. Anaxagorus held that above 
the atomic forms and ultimate elements, 
of which the universe was composed, there 
was the Nous, or Universal Principle of 
Law and Order, which acts intelligently 
in ordering the universe—the principle 
of Mind in Substance. 


The Socratic Schools 


The second great period of ancient 
Greek philospohical thought is that. of the 
“Socratic Schools,“ which derive their 
name from their founder, Socrates, who 
lived 469-399 B. C. Socrates did not 
aim to found a school, and his teachings 
were expounded most publically, but his 
followers established several schools in 
which his thought was held as funda- 
mental truth. Socrates’ influence upon 
modern thought is manifested principally 
through his disciples who came after him 
establishing great schools of thought, par- 
ticularly Plato and Aristotle. His influ- 
ence upon the Stoics was also marked, 
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Epictetus frequently referring to him as 
authority. 


The Socratic Philosophy 


The term “Socratic Philosophy,” is 
generally used in the broad sense of indi- 
cating the developing Greek philosophy 
from the time of Socrates to the rise of 
the school of Neo-Platonism, because, 
with the exception of the Epicureans, the 
principal philosophical schools of that 
period were in the habit of basing their 
respective and varying systems upon the 
fundamental authority of. Socrates. It is 
quite a difficult matter to pin Socrates 
down to any particular system or school 
of thought, because his range of thought 
was so wide, and his tastes so catholic, 
that he seemed to embrace all systems 
of philosophy within his general field of 
discussion. In fact, we know Socrates 
principally through the medium of his 
followers and their several schools of 
philosophy—chiefly through the writings 
of Xenophon, Plato and Aristotle. Soc- 
rates was rather an inspirer of philosoph- 
ical thought ‘than the founder of a school 
of philosophy. 

As an authority says: “It was the 
custom of Socrates to carry on his in- 
vestigations from propositions generally 
received as true, and to place the par- 
ticular statement to be examined in a 
variety of combinations, thus implying 
that each thought must, if true, maintain 
its validity under every possible combina- 
tion. This method was employed 
by its author in the form of dialogue, 
from which arose the term, ‘the Socratic 
Method? ... 
All previous 
philoso- 
phers had been 
occupied with 
the Universe as 
a whole; the 
chief business 
of Socrates was 
with man as a 


moral being. 
Bishop Bloom- [f 
field says: 


“Socrates 
taught that the 


Aristotle 


———— 
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divine attributes might be inferred from 
the works of creation. He maintained 
the omniscience, ubiquity, and providence 
of the Deity; and from the existence of 
conscience in the human breast he in- 
ferred that man is a moral agent, the 


object of reward and punishment; and 
that the great distinction of virtue and 


vice was ordained by Deity.” 
Plato, the Great 


Plato, by many considered the greatest 
philosopher of ancient Greece, lived from 
429 to 348 B. C. He was the founder 
of the famous Academic school of philoso- 
phy. His influence over the thought of 
his time was very great, and it extended 
long after his time, influencing the great 
Neo-Platonie school, and having much to 
do with the formation of many conceptions 
in the early Christian Church. His in- 
fluence, through the channel of Neo- 
Platonism, reached Emerson and the 
Transcendental Movement, hundreds of 
years later, as we saw in our last article, 
and many of his ideas are now in evi- 
dence in the “advanced thought” of the 
Twentieth Century. 

Lewes, in his “History of Philosophy,” 
says of Plato: “I come to the conclusion 
that he never systemized his thoughts, but 
allowed free play to skepticism, taking 
opposite sides in every debate, because 
he had no steady conviction to guide him, 
unsaying to-day what he said yesterday, 
satisfied to show the weakness of an op- 
ponent.” But other authorities see in 
this apparent shifting attitude of Plato 
rather a desire 
to consider all 
sides and 
phases of each 
and every ques- 
tion under dis- 
cussion, in or- 
der to arrive at 
the who le 
Truth. There 
were certain 
fundamen- 
tal theoretical 
views held and 
taught by Plato 
which appear 


Socrates 


in his writings, 
and which are 
likened to the 
golden thread 
upon which the 
varied beads of 


his general 
thought are 
strung. These 


fundamen- 
tal theories are 


as follows: (1) 
The existence 
| A8: 9 
of Ideas; (2) Marcus Aurelius 


the doctrine of 
Pre-existence and Immortality of the 
Soul; and (3) the subjection of the pop- 
ular divinities to the one Supreme Being. 
The Platonic Doctrine of Ideas em- 
bodies the fundamental conception of 
Idealism which has since played an im- 
portant part in the shifting conceptions 
of the various schools of philosophical 
thought. Plato's Idealism was the first 
Western presentation of the underlying 
principle of that school of thought. 
“Idealism” is the term applied in meta- 
physics to any theory which holds that 
the universe, as a whole, and throughout, 
is the embodiment of Mind—that reality 
is to be found only in Mind, and that 
the only reality in the external world 
consists in its perceptibility. Larousse 
says: “Idealism is the name given to 
certain systems which deny the individual 
existence of object apart from subject, 
or of both apart from God or the Ab- 
solute.” Another authority says: “Ideal- 
ism denies the existence of bodies, holding 
that their appearances are merely ideas of 
the subject cognized. Subjective idealism 
holds that these ideas are produced by 
the mind; while objective idealism holds 
that they exist only in God or the Ab- 
solute. Zeno, or Elea, in classic times, 
anticipated modern idealism. His teach- 
ings were subject to many changes, finally 
appearing in the refined conception of 
Plato, which in turn was modified by 
modern schools of idealistic thought.” 


“The Ideas” 


Plato held that reality inhered in the 
general Idea of a thing, and not in the 
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individual; that there was no reality in 
the individual, tree, stone or man, but 
that reality was to be found in the gen- 
eral Idea of tree, stone or man, which 
existed on the ideal plane alone. The 
essence or ideal form of things was held 
to be the only real thing; the objects of 
phenomenal appearance being merely fleet- 
ing, perishable copies of the real form 
or Idea, the latter existing and being in 
a state of changeless unity eternally. 
These real Ideas, forms or essences, ex- 
isted on a plane of their own, and could 
be described only by metaphors. Plato's 
Ideal World was a realm of Pure Mind 
possessing Substance and Power. Reality 
could not be discovered by the ordinary 
mental process, but “The soul discovers 
the universal of things by herself.” The 
true home of the soul was in the world 
of the “Universals’—of the changeless 
Ideas—separate and apart from sensations 
and individual mind. 

Plato held that the world of phenom- 
ena lacked reality, as all reality was vested 
in the Noumenon, which was Reality it- 
self—the Noumenon was the cause and 
mover of all things, ever behind the veil 
of the senses and mortal mind. This 
“Noumenon” was that which all philoso- 
phies that acknowledge an Absolute are 
compelled to postulate as being. It was 
to be known only through Pure Thought, 
or Intuition, rather than by the ordinary 
intellectual faculties. It had as its es- 
sence the Nous, an immaterial principle 
of Pure Mind, the reason and cause of 
the universe. The Nous is also consid- 
ered as the Supreme Good, the source of 
all end and aims, and the supreme prin- 
ciple of all the Ideas. The Nous was 
held to be transcendent, moving the world 
only as a rational immanent causer. It 
was Being, itself—the Absolute. 


Pre-Existence and Knowledge 


Plato also held that all true knowledge 
arose from the recollection or reminis- 
cences of the soul, which had lived before, 
and had dwelt awhile on the transcen- 
dental plane of the Ideas. The soul had 
perceived these Ideas on that plane, and 
remembered them faintly in its subse- 
quent earth life. As Wordsworth said: 


U 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forget- 
ting.” True knowledge and wisdom, 
Plato held, were but more or less dim 
recollections of the previously known 
Ideas, awakened by the associations, sug- 
gestions and experiences of earth life— 
by the imperfect copies of the Idea seen 
therein. He held that some Ideas, firmly 
implanted in the soul in the form of 
transcendent memories, could not be fully 
perceived in earth life, but always re- 
mained as idealistic dreams, toward the 
realization of which the soul intuitively 
yearned. Among these unexpressed 
Ideas were “the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True,” all of which were incapable 
of expression, but which were recognized 
by the soul as real, and which awakened 
ecstatic thrills when contemplated. The 
earth-bound souls experienced the ecstasy 
of transcendental memories—the recollec- 
tion of the beatific visions of the past 
world of Ideas. The plane or world of 
Ideas represented Absolute Wisdom, Ab- 
solute Being, Absolute Bliss. 


The Error of Appearance 


Plato did not attempt to define his 
conception of Transcendent Being—Wis- 
dom—Bliss—his Absolute Nous. Like 
Spinoza, centuries afterward, he felt that 
“to define God is to deny Him,” and he 
confined himself to metaphors and ab- 
stract terms. He regarded the phenomenal 
universe as but an appearance, mode, 
aspect, limitation, or aspect of the One 
Absolute Being which was above human 
thought or mortal mind; and this uni- 
verse, being what it was, had no separate 
or real existence apart from that One 
Being. An authority speaks of “Plato’s 
conception of the Nous, or One Absolute 
Being, from whom emanated as radiations 
all the phenomenal universe; which was 
made apparent only through the medium 
of an element of Negation, or Non-Being, 
which men called Matter.” 


Aristotle 


Aristotle (384-322 B. C.) is generally 
thought of as opposing Plato's philosophy, 
because of his substitution of his own 
terms, and because of his difference of 
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interpretation of certain doctrines. While 
he did not agree with Plato upon some 
points, yet the two channels of Socratic 
thought were closely allied. Aristotle was 
a man of marvelous intellect, and he 
exerted a tremendous influence upon both 
ancient and modern philosophical and sci- 
entific thought. He joined Plato’s school, 
and dwelt in Athens for twenty years. 
He was the tutor of Alexander the Great; 
a distinguished scholar; a great teacher. 
As an authority says: Aristotle was 
the author of treatises on nearly every 
subject of human thought, and the 
founder of the Peripatetic philosophy, his 
writings on that theme and on Logic 
being venerated during the Middle Ages 
as no other book was but the Bible.” 
Through Aristotle, Plato’s fundamental 
thought concerning the Nous strongly in- 
fluenced the Stoic schools, and from them 
descended through various channels to 
the present day. 

Plato reaches the present day through 
various channels, many of which are now 
meeting for the first time since their 
original separation. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Crucible of Thought has many in- 
gredients coming direct from Plato’s 
brain, though reaching the melting pot 
from several sources apparently opposed 
to each other. His Pantheism comes to 
us through one channel; his Idealism 
through another. And lo! meeting in the 
Western world, in the Twentieth Century, 
they assert their original unity by flying 
toward each other, in complete harmony 
and unity, just as two separated atoms 
of an element seek each otber’s embrace. 
It is common among students of [dealism 
and Transcendentalism, when considering 
the origin of a leading thought, to close 
the discussion by saying: “You will find 
it all said by Plato;” or “Plato includes 
all original thought on the subject.” 
Such is the influence of Plato on modern 
thought. 


The Stoics 


The great school of the Stoics was 
founded at Athens, by Zeno, of Cyprus, 
who lived about 340-265 B. C. The Stoic 
philosophy was not original, but was quite 
eclectic in nature, many sources having 
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been drawn. upon. by it, and additions 
made from time to time. Starting with 
the fundamental conception of Heraclitus 
—the idea of the Universal Spirit of Fire, 
ever changing and with Mind as its es- 
sence—it absorbed much from Plato 
through Aristotle, adding much of the 
philosophy of the latter at the same time. 
The Stoic ideas changed from time to 
time, in minor particulars, but the gen- 
eral and fundamental conceptions re- 
mained much the same from first to last. 
The Stoics were decidedly Pantheistic. 
As Professor Tufts says: “The Stoics 
developed the primitive animistic 

theory of the Cosmos in such a way as 
to make their conception capable of be- 
ing characterized at once as Pantheism 
and as materialism. This was effected 
through the conception of the Pneuma, 
which was, on the one hand, the all per- 
vading and animating spirit or life of 
the universe, and, on the other, was still 
a material substance, a finer air or fiery 
breath. In this Pneuma each individual 
shares. Accordingly, to follow human 
nature means not only to follow human 
nature’s highest principle of reason, but 


„to conform to the all-pervading and con- 


trolling principle of the world, to the di- 
vine Law or Logos which characterizes 
the Pneuma in its rational aspect.” 


The “‘Pneuma” 


The “Pneuma” of the Stoics, and the 
other Greek thinkers, was not air or 
breath, as the name might indicate, but 
that subtle and transcendental principle 
which is often expressed as “Spirit.” 
This active and universal principle—this 
Cosmic Spirit—was sometimes represented 
by the symbol of fire, owing to its in- 
cessant motion and changing manifesta- 
tions. It was also represented by the 
general idea of “Spirit,” without any at- 
tempt to define that term. This Spirit- 
Fire was held to be self-conscious—a 
great World-Soul, or anima mundi. It 
was the Absolute—Being—God. From 
it emanated or appeared earth and water, 
ether and air—the universe of shape, form 
and separate life. God was Nature—and 
Nature, God. Nature was therefore ra- 
tional. Life and Mind was immanent 
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and present everywhere. Every individual 
soul was but an expression, appearance 
or emanation of the great World-Soul. 
Every soul was individualized only tem- 
porarily, and would be eventually re- 
absorbed into the World-Soul, at the end 
of the cycle of manifestation—at the day 
of the triumph of the universal, all-de- 
vouring Fire. Each cycle of differentia- 
tion was destined to end, only to be suc- 
ceeded by a new one—and so on to in- 
finity. 

This idea of the World-Soul was not 
new in Greek thought. The Stoics sim- 
ply followed the rule of, “Take your own 
wherever you find it.” Heraclitus and 
Anaxagoras had conceived the idea, and 
used it under their own terms. Plato 
used it, and, as Professor Tufts says, “at- 
tempted to embody in it the opposite 
principles of unity and plurality, of time- 
less being and changing process, which 
he usually contrasted so sharply: It was 
thus a mediating conception.” In the 
centuries to follow, in European thought, 
the idea was adopted by Bruno (A. D. 
1548-1600) ; Spinoza (1632-1677), and 
through the latter, in varying forms, by 
Herder, Lessing and Goethe. Schelling 
was largely under its influence; Hegel 
and Schopenhauer embodied it in their 
opposing conceptions, the lead of the lat- 
ter being followed by. von Hartmann; 
Herbert Spencer narrowly escapes it in 
‘his “Unknowable;” Emerson recognizes 
it in his “Over-Soul;’ modern Science 
assumes it partially in its Monism; and 
it is in evidence in “the present swing 
to pantheism” which has attracted the at- 
tention of the thinking world. The 
World-Spirit is the essence of Pantheism. 
It is the conception of The ALL in All; 
and All in The ALL—God in Nature, 
and Nature in God. 


The Stoic View of Life 


Naturally arising from this funda- 
mental conception, we find the Stoic 
philosophy of life in connection with 
which the school is now chiefly known. 
The Stoic creed was that of resignation— 
almost apathy.. Fate or Necessity ruled 
the universe through Unchanging Law. 
The soul of man, being divine, should not 


descend to allowing itself to be affected 
by the passions and things of sense, nor 
by the changing things of the objective 
world. The Stoic when told of some 
mighty impending calamity, said, “Well, 
what is that to me?” Self-control was 
esteemed the highest virtue. The pas- 
sions were to be subordinated to reason 
and will. Mental disturbances, grief, 
worries, sorrow and pain, were but false 
judgments of mortal mind, and were to 
be overcome by true wisdom and a posi- 
tive refusal to be subject to their sway. 
The Stoic ideal was a simple, natural 
life—for Nature was divine, and to live 
near to her was to be more divine. Duty 
was derived from the Laws of Nature. 
The Stoics held that all men were brothers, 
because of their common origin and na- 
ture—all being manifestations of the one 
Spirit, or expressions of the one Over- 
Soul. This being so, it was held that it 
was their manifest duty to live in brother- 
ly love and in a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness. 

Distinctions of rank were held to be 
illusions and follies, and did not interfere 
with the social relations of the members 
of the school. Marcus Aurelius, the Ro- 
man Emperor, was a prominent Stoic, and 
wrote one of its classics; Epictetus, the 
slave, the author of the immortal “Dis- 
courses,” was a Stoic. These two men, 
representing the two extremes of social 
rank, are perhaps the most widely known 
of the. Stoics; this fact alone gives the 
stoic idea and practice of the Equality 
of Spirit. 


Neo-Platonism 


Another great channel of the Platonic 
ideas, and one which has had a most 
marked influence upon the thought of the 
succeeding centuries, culminating in the 
modern revival of the old ideals of past 
thinkers, is that of the Neo-Platonic 
school. Neo-Platonism is the direct chan- 
nel through which the thought of Plato 
reached Emerson and the Transcendens 
talists. The latter school and its great 
exponent freely acknowledge their indebt- 
edness, and the connection becomes quite 
apparent when the two teachings are 
compared. Modern Idealism and the in- 
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clination toward Mysticism owe a similar 
debt, for the connection is direct and 
uninterrupted throughout the centuries. 
Neo-Platonism is the great connecting 
link between the Transcendental Philoso- 
phy of Ancient Greece and that of Mod- 
ern Europe and America. Neo-Platonism 
is defined by Dewey as: “The revival 
and transformation of Platonic philosophy 
that took place, with Alexandria as its 
headquarters, under the influence of Ori- 
ental thought.” Here the headquarters of 
the Oriental and the Grecian thought met 
and mingled, and formed a new philo- 
sophical stream which was destined to 
carry the barque of thought down through 
the centuries, into lands then unknown 
and undreamed of. It will be well worth 
our time to acquaint ourself with its his- 
tory. 


The Alexandrian School 


Neo-Platonism had its original home in 
Alexandria, and was a phase of the Alex- 
andrian School of philosophical thought. 
Professor Wenley says of the Alexandrian 
School: “It indicates that junction be- 
tween Eastern and Western thought which 
took place at Alexandria and produced a 
new series of doctrines which mark an 
entire school. Although these tendencies 
may be traced as far back as 280 B. C. 
.it is convenient to date the 
floreat of the school from 30 B. C. to 529 
Ave DES. The beginnings of the 
movement are almost lost in obscurity. 
Some profess to find traces of it so early 
as the Ceptuagint (280 B. C.), but it is 
usual to date the first overt traces from 
Aristobolus (160 B. C.). The Jewish 
line culminated in Philo (40 A. D.), who 
accepted Greek metaphysical ideas, and 
by the aid of allegorical interpretation 
found their justification in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. . . East and West met 
and commingled at Alexandria. The op- 
erative ideas of the civilizations, cultures 
and religions of Rome, Greece, Palestine, 
and the further East found themselves in 


juxtaposition. Hence arose a new prob- 
lem, developed partly by Occidental 
thought, partly by Oriental aspiration. 
Religion and philosophy became inex- 
tricably mixed, and the resultant doc- 


trines consequently belong to neither 
sphere proper, but are rather witnesses 
to an attempt at combining both.” 


Oriental and Occidental 


Neo-Platonism was the expression of 
the philosophical side of the Alexandrian 
School. Lewes says that “their original- 
ity consisted in having employed the Pla- 
tonic Dialetics as a guide to Mysticism 
and Pantheism; in having connected the 
doctrine of the East with the dialectics 
of the Greeks; in having made reason the 
justification of faith. By their Dialectics 
they were Platonists; by their theory of 
the Trinity they were Mystics; by their 
principle of Emanation they were Pan- 
theists.” Wenley says: “Philosophically 
viewed, the school is eminently eclectic. 
Although relying upon Plato for its first 
principles, and especially for its dualism, 
it agrees with the post-Aristotelian skep- 
tics in its contempt for knowledge; with 
the Stoics in its manifold tendencies 
toward Pantheism, and in its regard for 
an ascetic morality ; it bears traces, too, of 
the influence of Aristotle, especially in 
some aspects of its statement of the prob- 
lem of the relation of God to the world.” 

Speaking generally, it may be said that 
the Neo-Platonists held that the basis of 
nature was “The One,” an abstract prin- 
ciple of Unity. From this Unity, the 
source of all things, emanated the prin- 
ciple of Pure Intelligence. From the 
latter emanated the World-Soul, or anima 
mundi. The World-Soul then manifested 
in the individual souls of men and ani- 
mals. The latter Neo-Platonists went 
very far in asserting the Divine Imma- 
nence in the World-Soul, and consequently 
in the individual souls, and their con- 
ception was really that of a Pantheistic 
Idealism. Ammonius Saccas (A. D. 200) 
may be said to have been the father of 
Neo-Platonism in its aspect of Mysticism. 
He devoted great attention to the soul, 
explaining its nature, fall, and destiny, 
including the possibility and means of 
its returning to the state of transcen- 
dental bliss from which it originally fell. 
The real home of the soul, he held, was 
on the transcendental plane, and its only 
hope of happiness was to be found in 
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a return to that plane. To be saved, the 
soul must rise above the world of ex- 
perience and enter into the higher realm 
of thought and life. 


Transcendental Ecstasy 


These Mystics held (as have all other 
Mystics, regardless of country or age) 
that the individual soul might rise above 
the world of sense experience, and enter 
into an ecstatic condition, in which they 
were transported to the transcendental 
plane. Some called this state of ecstasy, 
and its result, as “the Union with God.” 
Pringle-Pattison says of this feature of 
Mystic practice: “Penetrated by the 
thought of the ultimate unity of all ex- 
istence, and impatience of even a seeming 
separation from the creative source of 
things, Mysticism succumbs to a species 
of metaphysical fascination. Its ideal be- 
comes that of passive contemplation, in 
which the distinctions of individuality dis- 
appear, and the finite spirit achieves, as 
it were, utter union or identity with the 
Being of things. As this goal cannot be 
reached under the conditions of relation 
end distinction which ordinary human 
thought imposes, Mysticism asserts the ex- 
istence of a supra-rational experience in 
which this union is realized. Such is the 
intuition or ecstasy or mystical swoon of 
the Eastern mystics, the mystical or meta- 
physical ‘love’ of the Neo-Platonists, and 
the ‘gifts’ of the medieval saints.” The 
same authority says: “In its attempt to 
transcend the bounds of reason and to 
exalt the divine above all anthropomor- 
phic predicates, Mysticism leaves us, as 
in Neo-Platonism, with the empty abstrac- 
tion of the nameless and supra-essential 
One—the One which transcends both 
knowledge and existence.” 


s: © . ” 
Cosmic Consciousness 


It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the revival of the ideas of Neo- 
Platonism in modern thought has brought 
about a tendency on the part of certain 
schools of modern mystic metaphysics to 
revive the mystic swoon, visions and 
transcendental ecstasies of the older 
school. The frequent modern use of the 


term “Cosmic Consciousness” in this con- 
nection, and the numerous modern recitals 
of experiences of this kind, show an aston- 
ishing correspondence to the “Union with 
God,” and “Ecstasy,” of the Neo-Platonist 
Mystics. (It may be of some interest to 
note at this point that the Stoics had used 
the term “Cosmos” as one form of expres- 
sion of the World-Soul or anima mundi.) 
The Mysticism so noticeable in certain 
schools of modern popular metaphysics 
shows plainly its direct descent from Neo- 
Platonism, usually through Emerson and 
the Transcendental Movement. 


Plotinus and Others 


Plotinus (A. D. 240) was one of the 
most brilliant of the Neo-Platonists. He 
was a Greek Theosophist and Mystic, and 
added to the popularity of the Mystic 
Union with God, and similar transcenden- 
tal beliefs and practices. Porphyry, Iam- 
blichus, Sopater, Maximus, Plutarch and 
Proclus were prominent in the school, and 
gave to it a decided movement away from 
its former philosophic aspect, and toward 
its mystical, occult and fantastic semi-re- 
ligious aspect. Coming in contact with 
the rising tide of Early Christianity, the 
movement gradually weakened, but, never- 
theless, before dying out it managed to 
impress itself strongly upon the new re- 
ligion. 

Many of the Early Fathers of the 
Church were strongly impressed by the 
Neo-Platonic influence, and their writings 
read strangely in the light of the later 
theology of the Church, although closely 
akin to the still later writings of the Mys- 
tics of the last few centuries of European 
thought. Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, early Fathers of the Church, were 
strongly impressed with Neo-Platonism. 
The sect of Gnostics, which arose in the 
early Christian Church in the second and 
third century of the Christian era, were 
largely influenced by the Neo-Platonic 
teachings, especially regarding the relation 
of the universe to God, in which they held 
to the theory of “emanation.” Students 
of the early history of the Christian 
Church are constantly confronted with the 
influence of Neo-Platonism, and many 
writers have traced the effect of the same 
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upon the Church doctrines of to-day. 
Finally driven from Alexandria and 
Rome, Neo-Platonism took refuge in 
Athens, its original source, and was finally 
suppressed by Justinian in 529 A. D. 

But though supposedly dead and safely 
buried, the spirit of Neo-Platonism per- 
sisted in appearing to its friends. In the 
fifteenth century a remarkable revival of 
the old teachings took place. Nicolas of 
Cusa- and other mystics found life in the 
old flame when the breath of interest was 
applied to its smoldering embers. Nicolas 
taught the doctrine of the possibility of 
divine knowledge through ecstatic states 
and transcendental “intuition.” Others, 
at different intervals, would bring the at- 
tention of the world to the almost forgot- 
ten doctrines. 


The Cambridge Platonists 


Finally in the seventeenth century there 
occurred that remarkable revival of Neo- 
Platonism in England, under the influ- 
ence of Cudworth and Henry More, the 
followers of whom became known as “the 
Cambridge Platonists,” the movement be- 
ing centered chiefly at the University of 
Cambridge. The Cambridge Platonists 
were principally clergymen and scholars 
who had become dissatisfied with the trend 
of theological and philosophical thought 
of their day. Showing a strong tendency 
toward mysticism, Idealism and a modi- 
fied Pantheism, they soon formed an im- 
portant school of thought of their time. 
Plato, the Neo-Platonists, especially Plo- 
tinus, Descartes, Mallebranche and 
Boehme, the mystic philosopher, were their 
principal sources of thought and inspira- 
tion. Cudworth postulated the existence 
of a “plastic nature” which was akin to 
the Demiurge or World-Soul of the Greeks, 
although he held that it was a working 
instrument and aid to God, rather than 
God himself. More presented a sub- 
tle and fascinating doctrine of Mysticism. 
The movement attracted many men of 
note and distinction, both to its Inner 
Circle and to its affiliated schools of gen- 
eral sympathizers. Traces of its influence 
still exist in English literature and phil- 
osophy. 

Wherever there has been a tendency to- 


ward Transcendentalism, there we find the 
subtle but powerful influence of the Neo- 
Platonists. And, so, in the great Trans- 
cendental Movement of New England, of 
which Emerson was the high priest, Neo- 
Platonism was the chief inspiration. Real- 
izing the influence of Emerson and the 
Transcendental Movement on modern 
thought, we may see the important part 
played by the spirit of Neo-Platonism in 
supplying many of the leading ingredients 
to the Crucible of Modern Thought. The 
soul of this old school of thought per- 
sists in “marching on” throughout the 
centuries of thought, although its original 
body has long been “mouldering in the 
grave.” Or, may we not say that its soul 
persists in “reincarnating” in new bodies, 
from time to time? It certainly seems to 
have taken on a new body of flesh of con- 
siderable size and strength in this first 
decade of the Twentieth Century. 


The Stoic Revival 


Not only do we find the influence of 
Plato, through Neo-Platonism and other- 
wise, evident in modern thought, but 
the other Greek schools show their 
power also. There are many indica- 
tions of the revival not only of Stoic 
Pantheism, but also of the Stoic gen- 
eral philosophy of life, manifesting in the 
general leaning toward the “Greek View 
of Life, which current literature expresses 
vaguely as “Paganism.” Many men of to- 
day, while knowing nothing of the Stoic 
metaphysics, nevertheless unconsciously 
adhere to many of the ideas of life held by 
that school. There is a decided “Stoic 
tendency” among many men and people 
of to-day who are the very antithesis of 
those who favor the Neo-Platonic Mysti- 
cism. The spirit of the proud defiance to 
Fate, even while not escaping her—the 
quality of smiling at the worst, and the 
feeling which expresses itself in the words: 
“I am the Captain of my Soul”—is dis- 
tinctly Stoical. 

In scientific Monism, we find a decided 
going back to Heraclitus, with his doctrine 
of “the uniyersal flux ;” of “everything Be- 
coming and nothing Being ;” of his con- 
ception of the ever changing, shifting, 
moving, uniyerse of things, with its suç- 
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cessive cycles. In Herbert Spencer, and 
other schools of modern scientific thought, 
we see the thought of Anaximander and 
Heraclitus revived. And in Spencer’s con- 
ception of “The Infinite and Eternal En- 
ergy, from which all things proceed”— 
his “Unknowable’—we hear the distinct 
echo of the voices of the earliest thinkers 
of the older schools of ancient Greece. 
The scientific Monism of to-day is a de- 
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“back to 


Ancient 
Greece,” ‘although based upon scientific 
reasoning rather than upon metaphysical 
speculation. The Spirit of Athens is walk- 
ing abroad to-day in the great Universities 
of Europe and America—and many of the 
world’s greatest minds are bidding her 


cided instance. of 


welcome to her new home. The broth that 
is being brewed in the great Pot has a de- 
cided flavor of the Attic herb. 


The fourth paper in this series, “The Influence of Oriental Thought,” will ap- 
pear in the December number of THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


A SONG OF NEEDS 
By Henry Walter Morgan 


I N the Work-a-Day World there's earnest need 
Of men with faith and the workng will, 
Who'll falter not till the self is freed, 
Who'll walk with Honor and still succeed, 
Till the day is done and the heart is still. 


There's need of men who have looked on light, 
And found it good on the „great highways; 
Who've learned that Love and the Law of Right 
Are ruling still in their mystic might, 
As the sun that’s shining beyond the haze. 


There's need of men who have ceased to rail 
At the euter world for the inner lack; 

Of men who're ready to strike the trail 

That winds away from the swamps of Fail, 
With ne'er a quiver of turning back. 


There's need of men who will rise and meet 
The craven doubts that beset the path; 
Who'll scorn to turn at a day's defeat; 


Who'll bear the burden and noontide heat, 


And God will give unto him that hath. 


There's need of men with their hearts still young, 
Despite the ravage of time or tears; 
Of men from the stock of the valiant sprung 
(The silent heroes of deeds unsung), 
With force to leaven the coming years. 


There’s need of men of the larger soul, 

With Christ-like love for their kind and kin, 
Who're sternly ready to now enroll 
For serious service in God's Patrol. 

To halt the hosts of despair and sin. 
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MENTAL SUGGESTION IN THE 
SICK ROOM 


By J. 


F the various states of the 
mind produce a direct effect 
upon the body is a fact too well 
known to require extended dis- 
cussion in this paper; but that mental 
suggestion is the active principle through 
which such effects are brought about, is 
not so well known. 

It is true, however, that suggestion, in 
one or more of its forms, is the real secret 
of all mental or psychical healing; and it 
is also a fact that suggestion plays a more 
important part in regular medical treat- 
ment than either medicine or hygienic 
regulations, 

Recently suggestive therapeutics has 
been receiving considerable attention at 
the hands of the regular medical frater- 
nity; and in the best medical colleges it 
has been given a place in the course of 
study. But to the average person the 
principle of suggestion is somewhat vague, 
due to the fact that the active principle 
of suggestion is one of the most subtle 
of all the forces in existence. 

A lack of knowledge concerning sugges- 
tion has led many to believe that the idea 
of suggestion still belongs in the realm of 
pseudo-science, and that it is not ac- 
cepted by sound and sane thinkers. It is 
also believed by those same people that 
the effect of suggestion upon the body is 
doubtful, and that regular physicians pay 
no attention to the matter. But such be- 
liefs will be dispelled immediately by the 
following remarkable quotations: 

Dr. A. J. Parks, of New York, has 


this to say on the subject: 

“The absolute and complete control 
that the sympathetic nervous system ex- 
ercises over the physical organization is 
so perfectly clear and well known to every 
observer that the recital of the phenomena 
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in the vast and countless series of mani- 
festations is unnecessary. We are all 
aware of the fact that digestion is 
promptly arrested upon the receipt of bad 
news. The appetite at once disappears. 
It ceases, and the whole system feels the 
effect of the depressing impulse—the men- 
tal and spiritual wave which lowers the 
vital thermometer. Fear not only sus- 
pends the digestive function but arrests 
the formation of the secretions upon 
which digestion depends. A sudden fright 
frequently paralyzes the heart beyond re- 
covery, whereas a pleasant and pleasing 
message soothes and gently excites the 
whole granular system, increases the se- 
eretions, aids digestion and sends a thrill 
of joy to the sensorium, which diffuses the 
glad tidings to every nerve fibril in the 
complex organization.” 


No Disease Incurable 


If we are to accept the foregoing as 
sound science, we must admit that every 
physician who creates fear by telling his 
patient that he will never get well is 
actually giving that patient a mild dose 
of poison; in fact, the dose may not be so 
very mild, either. It may be sufficiently 
strong to produce a slow and gradual 
death, and in many instances it does. 

There are no incurable diseases. Who 
can tell what a day may bring forth, es- 
pecially in these times of extraordinary 
discoveries? Many cases pronounced in- 
curable by one physician are readily cured 
by another, and where one system fails 
another succeeds. These are facts that 
we meet every day. 

No physician then can truthfully pro- 
nounce any case incurable, and, as just 
stated, he becomes instrumental in short- 
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ening the life of his patient every time 
he makes the cruel statement. When a 
physician. finds himself unable to do any- 
thing for a certain patient he should im- 
press upon the mind of the patient that 
there is always hope, and that a cure for 
that particular malady may be discovered 
any day. This would be the truth, and 
such a statement would not only go far to 
ease the pains of the patient, but would 
positively lengthen his days upon earth. 

Dr. T. A. Borton, in an address before 
the Indiana State Medical Society, said: 
“Gentlemen, the subject which I desire 
to present to you to-day has to do with 
the influence of the mind over the func- 
tions of the body. Its silent, unobserved 
force results in producing pathological 
conditicns, and those, by reflex action, 
excite morbid sensibilities of the mind 
and thus derange the nerve centers, re- 
sulting in a changed condition or over- 
excitability of the nerve energies, which 
becomes a secondary diseased condition in 
the form of different types of neuras- 
thenia. I have been interested in this 
subject for many years, and in my prac- 
tice have had extended opportunities for 
making observations as to the potency of 
the mental and suggestive pathology bear- 
ing on this subject. 

“I would especially refer to the healing 
of the body through these mental forces, 
changing healthy, normal conditions into 
unhealthy or diseased conditions and vice 
versa, These changes are not miraculous, 
but proceed from natural eauses in the 
operation of the mind, as a therapeutic 
agency, operating through the functions 
of the body, sometimes as a tonic or stim- 
ulant, warding off diseases under the most 
exposed conditions, defending and holding 
the system in a state of health, while 
those void of these mental assurances be- 
come victims to the ravages of disease 
through contagion or infection. 

“This protective mental force of the 
mind has been demonstrated many times 
in hospitals and other places where con- 
tagious diseases were prevailing. The 
mental force possesses a protective power 
when rightly exercised beyond what is 
usually conceded, not only in the way of 
defense but also in correcting disease 
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when in existence. I believe these to be 
much greater than has been generally ad- 
mitted or understood.” 


Who May Lawfully Practice 


These statements, coming from a regu- 
lar physician, should certainly carry 
weight. In fact, such statements must 
inevitably lead us to conclude that no 
physician is equipped for the practice of 
any system whatever unless he thoroughly 
understands mental suggestion. Yes, and 
we will be compelled to go farther. No 
physician has a right to practice any sys- 
tem whatever unless he thoroughly un- 
derstands mental suggestion ; and the time 
is near when the public will demand the 
serious consideration of this matter from 
the legislatures in the various states. 

Dr. Borton continues: We all know 
how difficult it is to get good results from 
medication in which our patients have no 
confidence, and it is an established fact 
that we get better results from drugs 
when given with the patient’s knowledge 
of their intended effect. I have often 
produced desired results from means en- 
tirely ‘inert, stating the desired and ex- 
pected effect of its administration. I 
have frequently quieted the severest pain 
by injecting pure water into the arm of 
the patient.” 

No more striking example would be 
required to illustrate the power of mind 
over body, but thousands of similar in- 
stances could be quoted. We are there- 
fore compelled to conclude again that 
no physician has a right to practice until 
he understands suggestion. 

Dr. G. R. Patton, in an address before 
the Wabasha County (Minnesota) Medi- 
cal Society, made the following important 
statement: “As Bacon said, Faith, con- 
fidence, belief and hope are the working 
force that make the cure—that work the 
miracle? The mind as a dynamic force 
exerted over the functions of the body has 
been, doubtless, operatively manifest from 
the cradle of our existence. By the 
phrase, ‘the mind as a dynamic force,’ I 
refer to the various forms of suggestion 
as well as to various affective faculties 
of the mind, or those states caused by 
the sympathetic action on the brain, such 
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as faith, confidence, belief, imagination, 
emotions, hope and the like. Any or all 
of them may become active over the bodily 
functions. 

“Just here let me add a suggestion rela- 
tive to the probable modus methendi of 
the mind as a dominant therapeutic force. 
Any initial or primary impression may be 
transmitted from the cerebral cells into 
the filaments of the sympathetic nerves 
distributed in the unstriped muscular 
fiber of the capillary arteries. As dis- 
cased states are presumably acute or 
chronic congestive conditions of the organs 
and tissues, it may follow that the changes 
ensuing in the caliber of the capillary ar- 
teries may so modify the nutritive and 
vital processes as to effect their cure.” 

Dr. Patton goes on to say: “As in- 
stance of the mental impression acting 
upon observable functions through the 
capillary circulation as revealed to the 
sight, I will mention blushing or pallor 
ot the face, depending upon the theme 
presented to the thought; the mouth 
watering on the thought or sight of 
tempting food; the flow of tears from 
words or thoughts that excite grief; 
nausea or vomiting from a sickening spec- 
tacle; sexual excitement from obscene 
thoughts or lascivious sights. Instances 
might be multiplied. And is it not a 
fair inference, indeed, is it not reasonably 
probable, that through the vasomotor 
nerves, the internal viscera may be sub- 
ject to like effects through mental im- 
pressions, and that thus acute as well as 
chronic congestive ailments thereot may 
be favorably influenced or even cured 
thereby ?” 


A Remarkable Statement 


Thus far well and good, but now comes 
Dr. Patton’s most remarkable statement: 
“It is my conviction that recognition of 
the power and usefulness of mental dy- 
namics, including all forms of suggestion 
over physiological and pathological proc- 
esses in combating diseases, is unques- 
tionably the most impressive advance in 
modern medicine. Mental influence alone 
may diminish or increase the activities of 
the physicological processes to the extent 
of removing the pathological effects of dis- 
ease,” 
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Could the enthusiasts of the new schools 
of healing find anything more powerful 
with which to champion their cause? And 
yet certain organizations among the phy- 
sicians have succeeded in getting laws 
passed through which the practice of sug- 
gestive therapeutics becomes a crime. Was 
ever a greater farce perpetrated upon the 
face of this globe? 

Dr. Patton also made the following 
very significant statement in the course 
of the same address: “A celebrated med- 
ical teacher, after an exhausted disserta- 
tion over a case, was leaving the bedside 
without prescribing any treatment when 
the house physician asked what should 
be given the patient. ‘Oh,’ said the pro- 
fessor, ‘a hopeful prognosis and anything 
else you please.“ To this he added, ‘the 
doleful doctor will be a failure, while the 
hopeful one will prove a winner from 
start to finish.? It is reasonably assured 
that ultimately the physician will become 
not so much the man behind the pill as 
the judicious adviser, the wise counselor, 
gently leading the sick ‘into green pas- 
tures, beside still waters,’ through paths 
that lead onward to recovery, assisting 
nature at times, if needs be, with a big 
bread pill.” 

What a contrast this splendid state- 
ment is compared with the statement fre- 
quently made by physicians: “I think 
we will pull you through all right, but 
it is going to be a long, hard pull.“ That 
such a statement prolongs a case every 
time is a fact known to everyone who 
has ever made intelligent observation in 
the matter. But can a physician be called 
honest, and thoroughly on the square, who 
prolongs his case? Is such a man hon- 
orable? Can he be trusted? Does he 
deserve a place of respectability in mod- 
ern society? Every adverse suggestion 
that is made to the patient will prolong 
the case, and those who have “suffered 
much from many physicians” know too 
well that the majority of regular physi- 
cians are still using adverse suggestion 
by the wholesale; and yet, in the face of 
all these facts, they are posing as the 
only friends of the sick, trying to im- 
prison those who endeavor to ease pain 
by methods that are both less harmful 
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and more efficient than. the ones of the 
old school. ; 

Dr. H. A. Parkyn, the well-known au- 
thority on suggestive therapeutics, speaks 
as follows: “Certain results will follow 
certain thoughts, and in every instance 
that it is possible to get the patient to 
think the thoughts we desire we secure 
the results we desire. It is the work of 
the suggestionist to place these thoughts 
in the mind of the patient so that he is 
bound to think them, and this can be 
done to some degree, if not perfectly, in 
every case. 

“It is well to have faith, but faith is 
not absolutely necessary at the outset. It 
is time enough for the patient to have 
faith in the treatment when he can per— 
ceive the benefit he is receiving. Under- 
standing the physical and mental changes 
which follow a certain thought, the sug- 
gestionist is able to bring about those 
mental or physical changes by using direct 
suggestion in such a way that his patient 
is bound to think the thoughts which will 
produce the results. 

“A man may not have faith in the 
statement that the thought of lemon juice 
will stimuate the flow of saliva, but if he 
will imagine for a moment that he is 
squeezing the juice of a lemon into his 
mouth the saliva will immediately flow 
more freely than usual, regardless of his 
faith. Similarly, many, if not all of the 
organs of the body, can be affected by im- 
pulses following certain lines of thought, 
and these impulses will follow the thought 
and stimulate the organs regardless. of 
faith. It is simply necessary to get a 
patient to think the proper thoughts, and 
it is in the thought directing that the 
work of the suggestionist lies.” 


Physicians Waking Up 


The above statements were not made 
by laymen or by casual observers, but by 
regular practicing physicians, and were 
addressed to their brother physicians. 
The medical profession is beginning to 
understand the marvelous force in the 
power of suggestion and in the mental 
attitude of the patient, and advanced 
physicians and nurses give just as much 
attention to the mental side of the patient 


and his surroundings as they do to the 
medical treatment; but it is very unfor- 
tunate, however, that the average physi- 
cian, as well as the average person, does 
not begin to realize how extensively sug- 
gestion is used, either for good or bad re- 
sults, in the sick room. Many an invalid 
has been given a mental urge towards re- 
covery, and many a one has been given 
the urge in the opposite direction by sug- 
gestions ignorantly presented by friends, 
relatives or attendants. 

Many physicians and nurses, even 
though they understand the general prin- 
ciples of suggestion, fail to realize the 
potent force of countless suggestions given 
the patient either by words or manner; 
and as for the ordinary visitors to the sick 
room—well, they usually and thought- 
lessly pour suggestions into the impres- 
sionable mind of the invalid, generally 
with the most disastrous results. 

Since the patient can be and is affected 
hy the suggestions of those around him, it 
is of the highest importance that those 
suggestions be made along the right lines, 
and special care should be observed in 
avoiding suggestions that are harmful in 
any manner. 

Psychologists are well aware of the fact 
that the enfeebled physical condition of 
the patient tends to induce a hyper-sensi- 
tive mental condition in which all sug- 
gestions have an exaggerated effect. The 
average patient is extremely sensitive to 
impressions, and often a passing expres- 
sion on the face of the physician, nurse, 
relative or friend will be noticed imme- 
diately and interpreted in an exaggerated 
form; and if those expressions should 
not happen to be favorable the patient 
will receive a decided setback. Sick peo- 
ple notice little changes of expression and 
manner that would pass unnoticed by a 
well person. They eagerly watch for these 
signs, and seldom fail to attach impor- 
tance to them. 

This being the case, the utmost care 
should be exercised. in conveying whole- 
some impressions in the sick room; but 
what do we find? Instead of this watch- 
ful and intelligent care, we find in too 
many cases the most utter carelessness 
and lack of intelligence. Visitors and 
friends will sit by the bedside of the 
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patient informing him how bad he looks, 
how he seems to be losing ground every 
o o y 


‘day, how he seems to be going just like 


the visitor’s wife’s cousin, who died after 
a long illness, how so-and-so, with the 
same complaint, suffered dangerous re- 
lapses and complications, and so on ad 
nauseam. Not only visitors, but even phy- 
sicians and nurses have been known to 
commit this unpardonable and inexcusable 
folly in this day of science and knowledge. 

Many a patient has had all hope fright- 
ened out of him and the most regrettable 
mental attitude produced by these ignor- 
ant and thoughtless visitors who play to 
perfection the role of the modern “Job’s 
Comforters.” 


When Friends Are Enemies 


To think disease, to fear disease, and to 
mentally dwell upon thoughts of disease, 
is to interefere with nature in her efforts 
to remove disease. ‘Therefore, anything 
that tends to produce such mental condi- 
tions in the patient is decidedly detri- 
mental to his welfare, and whoever is in- 
strumental in producing such conditions 
is anything but a friend. To tell the 
simple truth, he is one of the patient’s 
worst enemies. Anyone who produces de- 
pression, fear or unwholesome thinking in 
a sick room is as much of an enemy to the 
patient as alcohol is to the innocent youth. 

Think health and you assist nature to 
produce health. This is now known to be 
a scientific fact. Then why should we 
not take advantage of it? It is health we 
want, and every method that will pro- 
duce health is a regular method, whether 
it is licensed by the state or not. 

Thousands die every year from no other 
cause than the misuse of suggestion in 
the sick room. It is one of the most 
subtle of all forces, and is never absent 
anywhere. It is therefore high time that 
every man and woman in the world learn 
to understand the subject, and it is also 
high time that the laws of the land take 
intelligent action in the matter. 

There is perhaps no better illustration 
of the value of proper suggestion in the 
sick room than the well known fact that 
some physicians seem to carry with them 
an atmosphere of health and confidence, 


which acts upon the spirits of the patient 
as no tonic possibly could. 

A physician of this type, from the 
moment he enters the room, arouses hope, 
confidence and vitality in the patient. The 
moment he takes hold of the patient’s 
hand to feel the pulse the sick one begins 
to improve, and when the practitioner 
declares, with hearty cheeriness, “You are 
doing fine; we will have you all right in 
a short time,” half the battle is won. 

Contrast this kind of a physician with 
the doleful, “funeral-march” individual 
whose presence invariably gives the patient 
a setback. In fact, such a physician fre- 
quently makes a person thoroughly ill 
when there was nothing but a slight in- 
disposition in the beginning. 


How Physicians Produce Illness 


The physician who talks gloomily of 
complications, unusual conditions, danger 
of relapse, etc., thereby frightening the 
patient, works incalculable harm. In fact, 
he actually produces those dangerous com- 
plications by depressing the vitality of the 
patient. His words tend to assist those 
forces of evil that are at work in the sick 
body; but it would be just as easy to so 
frame his words that everything he said 
would tend to stimulate and increase the 
power of nature to remove the ailment. 
This would be scientific, but how such a 
different course can be followed by any 
intelligent man in this age is incredible; 
in fact, it is nothing less than criminal 
carelessness, and the time is near at hand 
when it will be recognized as such and 
dealt with accordingly. 

If physicians and nurses do not know 
how to use suggestion in the right way, 
they should at least have the honesty to 
refrain from using it adversely. In jus- 
tice to the profession, however, it must 
be said that a decided improvement is 
taking place along this line. The physi- 
sian who diagnoses a patient into a dan- 
gerous condition and the nurse who talks 
her patient into a fever are becoming 
more and more scarce, while the recogni- 
tion of the evil consequences from the 
various forms of adverse suggestion are 
becoming more generally known. 

The modern physician is beginning to 
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realize that the sick room should be full of 
hope, faith, optimism and good cheer. 
He insists on mental sunshine and plenty 
of it, and he tries to bar everyone from 
the sick room who has not learned how 
to talk health. 

This article, therefore, is not written 
for the modern physician and the modern 
nurse. It is written for the physicians 
of the old school and for the general 
public. 

When someone is ill it is usually the 
custom for the friends to call, but in the 
light of the new psychology those callers 
are anything but friends. For this reason 
the intelligent physician leaves orders that 
no visitors be admitted to the sick room. 
Too many of such visitors bring mental 
microbes with them, forms of mental con- 
tagion and infections. It is not pleasant 
to say that the average visitor to the sick 
room is more dangerous than a person 
suffering from a contagious disease would 
be if admitted to a home full of small 
children. Nevertheless, it is the truth. 
The talk of such visitors, in many in- 
stances, undoes everything that careful 
nursing and intelligent treatment has 
brought about. Therefore the sick room 
should be looked upon as a sacred place 
and no one be admitted unless he could 
bring with him the power of health, 
wholeness, hope and joy. 

Careful experiments have positively 
demonstrated the fact that hope has an 
actual therapeutic value. A patient in 
whom hope has been aroused will manifest 
an increased power of resistance and a 
corresponding increase in vitality. This 
being the case, the intelligent physician 
will aim to arouse and maintain a hopeful 
mental attitude on the part of the patient 
and will carefully guard against the men- 
tal infections produced by adverse sug- 
gestion. He will impress every point of 
improvement upon the patient’s mind, and 
his encouraging predictions will be made 
in a positive manner and in a tone that 
rings true. He will do everything he can 
to arouse those natural forces which make 
for recovery, and all those forces can be 
aroused if the proper mental attitude is 
constantly instilled in the mind of the 
patient, 
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What to Tell the Patient 


Every patient should be told over and 
over again that all his attendants are de- 
termined to make him well, and every 
person who has anything to do with the 
sick should act in such a manner as to 
impress the patient with the conviction 
that the desired results are expected. 
Everything that may tend to produce fear, 
depression or discouragement should be 
judiciously eliminated from the sick room. 
To walk on tiptoe is thoroughly bad, and 
the same is true with regard to the 
habit of whispering among attendants. 

When the doctor has made his call 
everyone should make it a point to look 
as bright and cheerful as possible, even 
though the doctors remarks in the ab- 
sence of the patient might not have been 
encouraging. If the doctor’s visit is fol- 
lowed by a general depression in the sick 
room, fear or suspicion will be aroused in 
the mind of the patient and he will begin 
to think that he is really worse than what 
he has been led to believe. a 

When serious conditions threaten to de- 
velop, the patient should never be told 
with regard to his condition, and what- 
ever may be wrong in his case should be 
minimized and never magnified. Most ills 
are, after all, grave or mild, depending 
upon the way we take them. A mild 
case, a mere passing condition, may take 
on the most serious aspect if it is met with 
fear and trembling. Do not permit the 
imagination of the patient to work against 
him. Imagination will work in any case, 
so guide it so it will work for him. Help 
him to think health, because he must of 
necessity think of something, and the 
more he thinks of health and the gaining 
of health the more he will help nature to 
produce health. 

Possibly the attitude of fear is the one 
to be guarded against most carefully, and 
it is well to note that the leading physi- 
cians of the world are beginning to recog- 
nize how important it is to eliminate all 
fear or discouragement from the mind of 
the patient. 

Sir George Paget, M. D., says on this 
subject: “In many cases I have seen 
reasons for believing that cancer has had 
its origin in prolonged anxiety.” And 
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Dr. Murchison adds: “I have been sur- 
prised to find how often patients with 
primary tancer of the liver have traced 
the cause of this illness to protracted grief 
and anxiety. These cases have been far 
too numerous to be accounted for as 
merely coincidents.” 

Sir B. W. Richardson, in his work on 
“The Field of Disease,” says: “Eruptions 
of the skin frequently follow excessive 
mental strain. In all these, as well as in 
cancer, epilepsy and mania, the cause is 
frequently partly or wholly mental. It is 
remarkable how little the question of the 
origin of physical disease from mental 
influences has been studied.” 

Prof. Elmer Gates says: “My experi- 
ments show that irascible, malevolent and 


‘depressing emotions generate in the sys- 


tem injurious compounds, some of which 
are extremely poisonous. Also that agree- 
able, happy emotions generate chemical 
compounds of nutritious value which stim- 
ulate the cells to manufacture energy.” 

When epidemics of cholera, smallpox, 
diphtheria, yellow fever, etc., invade a 
community many become victims simply 
because their vitality has been depleted 
through fear of the disease. To this fact 
eminent authorities will testify without re- 
serve. 


Fear Must be Avoided 


Dr. F. W. Southworth says in this con- 
nection: “Fear is itself a contagious dis- 
case and is sometimes reflected from one 
mind to another with great rapidity. It 
passes from one to another, from the 
healthy to the ill, from doctor or nurse 
io patient, from mother to child, and so 
on. The greatest fears we can usually get 
away from, but it is the little fears and 
anxieties, constant apprehension, fears of 
imagined evils of all sorts which prey upon 
our vitality and lessen our powers, thus 
rendering us more susceptible to disease. 
To avert disease, then, we must eradicate 
fear; but how shall we accomplish it? 
Through wise education—educating the 
people to a higher standard of living; by 
teaching a sounder hygiene, a wiser phi- 
losophy and a more cheerful theology. 
By erasing a thousand errors and super- 
stitions from fearful minds and pointing 
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them to the light, beauty and loveliness of 
the truth. This mental and moral sani- 
tation is still ahead of us, but it is more 
valuable and desirable than all quaran- 
tines, inventions, experiments and micro- 
scopical researches after physical or mate- 
rial causes.” 

These opinions are based upon the ob- 
served effects of fear, and since fear can 
make well people sick, we can readily un- 
derstand that it will invariably make sick 
people worse. 

When a person is sick he is in a weak- 
ened condition. His will is relaxed and 
his mind is open to nearly every impres- 
sion that may come from without. It is 
therefore evident that he will encounter 
a hard, long pull if all those impressions 
are adverse, and that he will begin to im- 
prove from the beginning if all those im- 
pressions are bright, optimistic, encourag- 
ing and wholesome. 

In the sick room we should speak and 
act only in such a manner as to arouse in 
the patient the very thing we desire to 
see manifested in his condition. Nothing 
should be done or said that will tend to 
depress his mind or disturb his confidence 
in what is being done to make him well. 
The whole atmosphere of the sick room 
should suggest health, cheerfulness and 
strength. Everything to the contrary 
should be avoided. 

Adverse suggestion leads to sickness, 
trouble and failure. Wholesome sugges- 
tion leads to health, hope, happiness and 
power. Every good thought is a force 
working for your welfare. Then why 
think anything else? Why encourage 
others to think anything else? Every 
thought is a suggestion. Every act is a 
suggestion. But what do they all sug- 
gest? The way you think, act and speak 
will determine. 

Ignore this law and you may become 
not only your own worst enemy but ar 
enemy to every person with whom you 
may come in contact. Give scientific ap- 
plication to this law in all things and 
you will not only be a benediction to every 
person you meet, but you will also steadily 
gain ground in everything of value per- 
taining to your own life. 


Suggestion in the Pulpit 
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HICAGO is something more than 
D the pork center of the world. Like- 

wise there seems to be a growing 
amount of sunshine hidden behind her 
world-famed clouds of smoke. And the 
sunshine is becoming, also, less hidden 
every day. It is probably natural that 
a city which has grown so fast and at- 
tracted so much attention should also 
have become the most maligned place on 
earth, but in the case of Chicago these 
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criticisms—just though they may have 
been—have almost ceased to exist. For 
a long while we read in the papers and 
magazines devoted to the task stories of 
the ugliness, the crookedness and the cor- 
ruption of Chicago and her political 
heads. But to-day we read in these same 
journals of the wonderful, growingly 
beautiful, Chicago of to-day. We hear 
less about her packing industries and 
more about her public parks. And in 
the advance of her commercial and in- 
dustrial supremacy we have lost sight of 
the awful stories of “graft” we used to 
hear. Chicago has grown too big and 
powerful for them. 3 

And so—to-day—in the 
of what Chicago is doing and what she 
will do we find ourselves confronted by 
a mass of bewildering facts. We find 
on the pages of her current history one 
of the most phenomenal stories of pro- 
gression that a city could well boast. And 


contemplation 


somehow the “gray wolves” and the 
“smoke nuisance” seem almost obliter- 


ated by the avalanche of great deeds and 
actual accomplishment. 


A Wonderful 


Example of American 


Municipal Progress C 


Chicago in its beginning was nature 
made. It seemed foreordained that a 
great city would rise upon her site. And 
so—after all—there was little wonder at 
her early growth. It was impossible—in 
the light of the knowledge we have to-day 
—that a great city should not have been 
built. All the circumstances essential to 
the birth of a metropolis we find in her 
first struggles for recognition. For Chi- 
cago possessed commercial advantages in 
their highest degree. 

That the foot of Lake Michigan would 
not rear a giant city would have been as 
freakish a circumstance as if New York 
or San Francisco or New Orleans had 
failed of birth. And so it is not so much 
at the growth of Chicago and its preco- 
cious youth that we should marvel as at 
its consistent gain—year after year—in 
the commercial history of the land. Test- 
ed she has been by fatality’s blow and the 
whole world watched her as she met it 
fairly and squarely. Again we find her 
the Mecca of all the peoples of the earth 
when—in the building of her World’s Fair 


—she set a pace that none other had ever 
reached. 

3ut even these contrasting disasters and 
triumphs—great feats though they were 
—must pale in significance when com- 
pared with her healthy, steady growth— 
year in and year out. For it is by con- 
sistent achievement rather than by tem- 
porary victories that cities, as men, must 
be judged. 

And so, coming through the story of the 
early massacres, the great fire and finally 
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the World’s Fair of 1893, we find the 
Chicago of to-day yet far from the zenith 
of her fame. We find her, safely clear of 
the dangers of an early maturity, enter- 
ing upon a ruddy, energetic youth, and 
we find in this youth—for Chic ago meta- 
phorically is still in her teens—a story of 
destined greatness quite unparalleled. 

But aside from her commercial and in- 
dustrial greatness we find Chicago also 
assuming—in a surprising way—a posi- 
tion at the very head of the art and sci- 
entific worlds. We find her c casting off 
her spirit of bravado and “don’t care” and 
gaining, in its stead, that pride and self- 
respect which has won for Paris and Ber- 
lin the admiration of the world. 

Greater in industrial wealth tllan ever 
before is the Chic: ago of to-day.” But in 
the winning of these advantages she has 
become more impressed with the” impor- 
tance of other things. She has éome to 
appreciate the ine omparable natural beau- 
ty of her surroundings—and she has, like- 
wise, determined to make the most of 
them. She has come to realize that the 
great lake at the east and the sluggish, 
muddy stream that divides her territory, 
form the nucleus of a city not only of 
beauty but of vast commercial importance, 
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And she has come, also, to realize that her 
position in the sisterhood of cities is one 
not for the day, or the generation, but for 
all time. Chicago has—-therefore—deter- 
mined to build with this end always in 
view. She has determined to rear struc- 
tures that will last. If necessary to make 
the city ideal she has become practically 
determined to build anew. And so it is 
probably not surprising that the Chicago 
of the present day is the most industrious 
Chicago we have yet had. 


— 
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But to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the Chicago of 1909 it is necessary 
to take up one by one the various branches 
of activity for which she is becoming 
known. And it is necessary also to reflect 
a little upon her past that we may see 
just how big a thing Chicago really is. 

A few years back .foreigners came to 
Chicago to see her stockyards. Incident- 
ally they took trips also to the top of the 
Auditorium, g gazed up to the dome of the 
Masonic Temple and, perhaps, rambled 
through Marshall Field’s store. But the 
stockyards were, nevertheless, the “show 
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i place” of the town. It took, in those days, 
f but a short while to satisfy the curiosity 
of the visitor—for Chicago was known for 
certain things. Visitors expected to see 
cows and pigs and sheep very much as the 
novitiate might look for beans in Boston. 
This fact, however, lessened not a whit 
the greatness of the city. Chicago, com- 
paratively, was as big then as now. It 
‘ was—however—in the transitional stage. 
It had not yet adjusted itself to the real 
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American Trust and Savings Bank Building. 


greatness of its place. It had no definite 
plan. There was cal ‘ttle pulling in 
common and practically no pulling to- 
gether. It was still nature made. 

Then there came a sudden change—just 
why no one seems to know. Perhaps Chi- 


cago suddenly matured. But, whatever 
the cause, there came to her a great 


amount of civic pride. She seemed to 
realize that her place in the world was 
one not to be neglected. A cleaning 
figuratively and literally—has, and will, 
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result. And so—to-day—we find the great 


city of Chicago greater, in every sense, 
than she has ever been before. And we 
find in her future prospect certain facts 


that point to Chicago—not far hence 
as the greatest city in the world. The old 
Chicago, as we have said, was nature made. 
It was the fulfillment of certain decrees 
quite beyond her own control. Her very 
location forced her to grow. 

But to-day in the new and the future 
Chicago we find not only the abundance 
of nature’s gifts but the best, also, that 
man can create. We find in the new Chi- 
cago a hand-built city—a city in which 
all the early geographical advantages have 
been utilized to their fullest extent. And 
in this final utilization we find the hasis, 
at least, of the greatest metropolis the 
world has yet seen. And yet we find also 
in these rapid strides a healthy, normal 
and consistent growth. 

But before enlarging upon the position 

of Chicago as a center of art and civic 


beauty it is well to make a study of Chi- 
cago—the “great central market” the 


land. And in doing this it is also well to 
take up first the grandest division of Chi- 
cago’s industrial trade—her leadership in 
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the department of manufac- 
tures. The facts in this story 
are quickly told and speak so 
eloquently in figures alone as 
to make other remarks quite 
unnecessary. Chicago has 
for many years stood head 
and shoulders above her sis- 
ter cities in- manufactured 
products and especially ia 
manufactured exports, but it 
remained for 1908 to prove 
Chicago the greatest manu- 
facturing city in the world. 
Last year the manufactured 
exports of the United Status 
amounted to $446,986,222, 
and of this enormous amouut 
nearly one-half consisted of 
articles which, in whole or 
part, were manufactured in 
Chicago. The figures, how- 
ever, even at this, failed to 
do justice to Chicago, for, 
owing to the high price of 
cattle, the export value of 
packing-house products was 
reduced almost one-fifth. The 
actual export trade of Chi- 
cago was even greater and 
included the major part of 
the $202,992,151 worth cf 
cattle, wheat, corn and flour 
this country sold abroad. 
Thus, in 1908, Chicago was 
the leading export point for 
about twenty-five per cent cf 
the total exports of the 
United States, shipping—as 
she did—the greater part of 
goods valued at $402,906,09% 
out of a total of $1,728,668,- 
188 sent abroad by the en- 
tire country. The growth of 
this huge exporting business 
must be attributed to the 
packing interests of Chicago, 
for to these belong the chief 
eredit for the initial start. 
And the result of all their 
years of work and the vast 
system of selling they have 
built up has been to win for 
the Chicago of to-day the 
proud title of “Food Pur- 
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veyor to the world.” But to the 
packer alone all of the credit for Chi- 
cago’s export trade does not belong. 
They have led, it is true, but others 
have quickly followed. The result is that 
to-day the Chicago harvesting machines 
and farming implements are known 
throughout the 


plants. But the growth, alone, of her 
manufactures tells a rather convincing 
story. In 1900 the total products of Chi- 
cago’s manufacturing plants aggregated 
$797.879,141, while in 1905 the official 
figures brought this amount up to $955,- 
026,277. But, while phenomenal, the 

manufactures tells 


world. The same 
may be said of 
windmills — of 


which Chicago fur- 
nishes the greatest 
bulk — and of 
feather dusters and 
kindred products 
which, also, are 
manufactured in 
greater «quantities 
in Chicago than in 
any other city or 
nation of the earth. 
The real enormity 
of the breadth and 
scope of Chicago’s 
manufacturing es- 
tablishments is im- 
possible of descrip- 
tion—so varied are 
the products of her 


Looking Along La Salle Street 


a rather convincing 
story. In 1900 the 
total products of 
Chicago’s manufac- 
turing plants ag- 
Zregated $797,879,- 
141, while in 1905 
the official fig- 
ures brought this 
amount up to 
855,026,277. But, 
while phenomenal; 
these figures were 
insignificant when 
compared with those 
of the past two 
years—the manu- 
facturing products 
in this time having 
passed the billion- 
a-year mark with 
room to spare. It 
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may also be said that the growth of Chi- 


cago—the city—in the years 1900 to 
1905 was little when compared with 


its growth during the past two years— 
at least its progress then seemed to have 
gained momentum. And yet it may 


safely be said that Chicago’s position in 
the manufacturing world is still in its 
infancy, for with the full utilization of 
the water-power furnished by the San- 
itary district and the commercial advan- 
tages which will come ultimately with 
the building of the Lakes-to-Gulf Canal, 


The New Cort Theater 


/ 
it is a safe prediction that Chicago— 
in point of manufactured output—will 
moye ahead with even more gigantic 
strides. 


At the present time it is a source of 
genuine surprise to Chicagoans to dis- 
cover the number of manufacturing plants 
in course of construction in the manu- 
facturing area of the city, while beyond 
the limits in almost every section em- 
braced within what is known as “The 
Manufacturing Zone of Chicago,” the ac- 


tivity is not only pronounced but increas- - 


ing. Four principal causes are conducive 
to this prosperous condition of business. 
The first to be enumerated is the un- 
equaled transportation facilities supplied 
by the city. With twenty-five or more 
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trunk lines of railway which handle 
through trains to every city of importance 
in the Eastern and Western states, there 
is no city on the continent so admirably 
situated for manufacturing pursuits. The 
second attraction to the manufacturer is 
the close proximity of Chicago to the 
source of almost every conceivable raw 
material—coal, iron ore, lumber, petro- 
leum, agricultural products, cement, build- 
ing materials, cotton and many others be- 
ing within easy reach. The third may 
be found in the abundance of both skilled 
and common labor and the set- 
tled condition usual to the city 
—for notwithstanding a spectac- 
ular strike now and then, labor 
conditions in Chicago are the 
best to be found in the country. 
Living expenses, also are cheap 
as compared with other cities 
approaching Chicago in size. The 
fourth advantage of Chicago as 
an industrial center is found in 
the prestige of her “trade-mark,” 
for the words “Made in Chicago” 
have become of recognized value 
in foreign lands—taking a place, 
as a commercial asset, far ahead 
of the larger inscription Made 
in the United States.“ Other 
advantages to the manufacturer 
could also be named, Chicago 
possessing many other points of 
beneficial character. But even 
the above-given advantages seem 
to have brought to Chicago rec- 
ognition that is still earning for her a 
steady growth. Since January 1, 1908, 


there have been new industries located, 
or former ones- enlarged, within the 
manufacturing zone of Chicago, that 


involved the expenditure of over $200,- 
000,000. Of these twenty-seyen have 
invested upwards of $100,000 each in 
the enlarging of their plants, while 
seventy-eight others have expended like 
amounts in the erection and establishment 
of plants, representing almost every line 
of manufacture. The greatest of these 
new plants is that of the Corn Products 
Company, Sixty-third Street and Archer 
Avenue, which has involved an expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000, although the plant of 
the Inter-Ocean Steel Company, of Chi- 
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cago Heights, is 
anything but a bad 
second, this com- 
pany having in- 
vested 83,000,000 
in the construction 
of its plant. But 
without enlarging 
further upon, the 
industrial Chicago 
of to-day it can 
quite readily be 
seen that the city 
by the lake is hold- 
ing her own in 
rather convincing 
style. 

But in thus nat- 
rating the rise of 
the new manufac- 
turing plants it 
must not be imag- 
ined that these fig- 
ures in any way in- 
clude the building 


A Lily Pond in Washington Park, Chicago 


operations now be- 
ing carried on or 
planned for Chi- 
cago, for, startling 
as the former out- 
lav has been, the 
building contracts 
— manufacturing 
plants excluded 
have been even 
more remarkable 
within the past few 
years. 

` Probably no bet- 
ter illustration of 
the greatness of 
Chicago’s building 
operations can be 
gained than by nar- 
rating the number 
and cost of those 
constructed in the 
last three years. In 
these years Chicago 
has constructed 29,- 
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191 buildings at a total valuation of 
$175,754,000. During the same period 
San Francisco, which has been prac- 
tically rebuilt, has constructed 20,477 
buildings at a total valuation of $132,- 
250,330, so that the real enormity of 
Chicago’s -building operations can quickly 
be seen. 

So far in the nine months of 1909 this 
pace has been more than equaled—the cost 
of the building permits so far issued ex- 
ceeding those of any complete year in the 
history of Chicago. To further accent this 
marvelous growth in building operations, 
the figure to date of $70,105,230 need 
only be contrasted with the figure for the 
same period in 1908—$45,779,065 ! 
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uation of the merchandise it houses being 
over $40,000,000. And yet, forming but 
a small fraction of the enormous building 
outlay, the construction of even the new 
warehouses is too vast a subject to bgar of 
description. 

From a real estate standpoint Chicago 
has faced and successfully passed during 
the last few years a crisis in her land con- 
ditions. For a long while the business 
of the city was congested in the downtown 
district and the greater bulk within the 
confines of the great “Union Loop” (the 
loop formed by her elevated railroad struc- 
tures). But so great and rapid was her 
business growth that this condition be- 
came a serious menace to her commercial 
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Of these buildings the majority have 
been of thorough fireproof construction 
and many call for enormous investments. 
One of the largest of these completed 
structures has been the great warehouse 
for Montgomery Ward & Co. This build- 
ing—which is largely of concrete construc- 
tion—is one of the latest oft the river im- 
provements and marks the biggest step 
Chicago has yet taken in the improving 
of north side property. It is located on 
Chicago Avenue and the north branch of 
the Chicago River and is one of the great- 
est storehouses in the world, the total val- 


prosperity. It used to seem queer, when 
it was remembered that London crossed 
successfully the Thames, and Paris the 
Seine, and other cities the water barriers 
around them, that Chicago’s business was 
unable to cross the comparative channel 
that held it to the south. Strangers to 
the city wondered at it and laughed at the 
absurd business congestion of the loop, 
district. But, even at that, Chicago main- 
tained her restrictions until a compara- 
tively short while ago. The last few years, 
however, have brought a change and the 
north and west sides of the city—the sec- 


tions “across the river”—have felt a de- 
cided boom. The great barren wastes of 
land lying along the lake shore to the 
north have become thickly built up by 
warehouse interests, while the west side 
property and river lands have increased 
greatly in value, owing to the manufac- 
turing plants that have been recently es- 
tablished. The result is that to- 
day the intermediate property 
has increased enormously in value 
and suitable holdings are held at 
a high figure. 

It has also become apparent 
that the north side—as far north 
as Chicago Avenue and possibly 
Division Street—will eventually 
be given over to business inter- 
ests, while the “new” drive along 
the lake shore will probably be- 
come valuable wharf property. 

The same boom in business 
property will probably be felt on 
the west side of the city follow- 
ing the completion of the mag- 
nificent new terminal stations for 
the Northwestern and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads, together with the 
construction of the new Postoffice 
and other buildings now planned. 

The first named of these gi- 
gantic structures—the new pas- 
senger station ot the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway—is now 
being rushed to completion and 
will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy early in 1910. It will oc- 
cupy, including its train sheds, 
some thirteen acres of land 
bounded by Kinzie and Madison 
streets on the north and south, 
and Clinton and Canal streets on 
the west and east. It will -be 
a splendid structure of classic 
design, the essential feature of 
which is a great colonnade en- 
trance or portico of lofty propor- 
tions, monumental in type, that towers 
to a height of. one hundred and twenty 
feet above Madison Street. There will be 
six other public entrances to the build- 
ing, which will allow of the easy passage 
of enormous numbers of people. In all 
the expenditure on this mammoth struc- 
ture will amount to $20,000,000, while it 
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will have facilities for taking care of a 
quarter of a million people every twenty- 
four hours, a capacity, the officials de- 
clare, that will be hardly more than ade- 
quate. But—however that may be—the 
new terminal, 840 feet in length, will be 
—with one exception—the largest railway 
station in the United States. 


Charles L. Hutchinson, 7 
President of the Art Institute of Chicago 


The other great terminal soon to be 
built by the Penns ylvania and alliéd lines 
will also be located on the West Side 
and in all probability will face the new 
Northwestetn Depot. It will be equally 
as mammoth in size, and undoubtedly of 
as great value—if, indeed, it will not sur- 
pass the terminal of the former line. It 
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5 - Grounds of the Chicago Baseball Club of the National League 
Showing the park during one of the closely-contested games between the “Cubs” and the New 
York Giants“ during the summer of 1908 


will replace, or rather take the place of, 
the present Union Depot and will be built 
after the most approved designs, engineers 
now being abroad, it is said, for the pur- 
pose of planning its details. This struc- 
ture, however, will not be erected for five 
years, there being a great amount of real 
estate still to be bought. But with the 
completion of these structures, together 
with the Handsome La Salle Street and 
Twelfth Street stations, Chicago will as- 
sume, in one bound, the leadership in 
great terminals that has long rightfully 
belonged to “the greatest railroad center 
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in the world.” And it will probably then 
be well able to handle adequately the 
passengers arriving on the sixteen hun- 
dred trains that will come each day to 
her door. 

Of almost equal importance in its bear- 
ing on the future commercial greatness 
of Chicago has been the recent and con- 
templated additions to her already unsur- 
passed system of hotels. Of these, the 
new La Salle Hotel—recently opened—is 
the largest hotel ever constructed under 
an original contract. Located in the cen- 
ter of the financial district, at the corner 
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of La Salle and Madison streets, this new 
hostelry forms the latest addition to Chi- 
cago's magnificent chain of hotels. It is 
twenty-four stories in height—twenty-two 
above and two below the street level—and 
contains in all 1,172 rooms. The build- 
ing covers 29,100 square feet of ground, 
measuring over 178 feet on La Salle by 
1621% feet on Madison Street, and repre- 
sents an investment of over $6,500,000. 
But just as though the new La Salle and 
the comparatively recent Congress Hotel 
were not enough to keep Chicago in her 
rightful place, two other hostelries—of 
mammoth size and magnificent appoint- 
ments—will soon be added. The first of 
these, the new Blackstone Hotel, is now 
nearing completion on Michigan Avenue 
and Hubbard Court, and will form— 
when completed—one of the show places 
of the city. This hotel will rise to a 
height of twenty-two stories above the 


ground and will contain 450 rooms. Its 
krontage on Michigan Avenue is 80 feet 
and on Hubbard Court 173 feet giving 
it a picturesque poistion at the head of 
Michigan Avenue already world-famed 
kor its sky line of magnificent proportions. 
The “Blackstone” will boast many new 
features, and it is said that it will be 
among the finest hostelries-of the world, 
the investment represented approximating 
$3,000,000. 

But even these two giant hostelries—it 
is freely stated—will be outdone with the 
erection of the new Sherman House, on 
the site of the famous hotel of the same 
name. The former building is already 
being wrecked, and—while plans for the 
new building have not yet been made 
known—it is understood, in real estate 
and building circles, that the new hotel 
will surpass any yet constructed in Chi- 
cago. So much for Chicago—the hotel 
and convention city. 

Of the other buildings now 
being constructed or under con- 
tract there is space only for 
passing mention—the subject be- 
ing quite too vast for longer nar- 
ration. The new McCormick 
Building, on Michigan Avenue, 
and the Steger Building, on Wa- 
bash Avenue, are, however, note- 
worthy for special reasons and 
must bear of mention. The 
former—which will stand on the 
site of the old Victoria Hotel— 
is of importance from the fact 
that it will occupy one of the 
last available building sites on 
the great lake drive, and will 
form another link in the mag- 
nificent chain of buildings that 
overlook Chicago’s water front. 
The Steger Building, Jackson 
and Wabash Avenues, finds its 
distinction in the fact that its 
builders—the Steger Piano Com- 
pany—reached, in their ground 
rental, the highest figure ever 
paid in Chicago for leased prop- 


erty—the rental, on a fair ap- 
i praised value, being $30,000 a 
j front foot. The-Steger Building 
il one of Canons of Chicago will be nineteen stories high and 
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will represent an investment of $1,000,- 
000. 

And so, passing over the other great 
commercial and business blocks now build- 
ing, and omitting from mention the mag- 
nificent new banking structures on La 
Salle Street, we come to a consideration 
of the fast rising structures for other 
purposes. And, first of these, of course, 
let us consider the great playhouses now 
building or planned—for next to its busi- 
ness enterprises, Chicago—the metropolis 
—likes its amusement palaces the best. 

At the present writing several mag- 
nificent theaters are now nearing comple- 
tion, while the corner-stones for others 
will soon be laid. The first of these to 
open its doors will be the new Cort The- 
ater on Dearborn Street, just south of 
Randolph. This playhouse, which is 
named for the president of the corpora- 
tion owning it—John Cort—will rank 
with the finest theaters in the country. 


Loop District 


For, embodied in its construction, is 
found every modern convenience for the 
comfort and safety of its patrons, while 
its decorations and furnishings have been 
the result of years of study on the part 
of its owners. This new theater will oc- 
cupy a plot of ground open to the sky 
on all sides, and will, for this reason, be 
one of the safest theaters in Chicago. It 
will afford seats for less than 1,100 people, 
but every seat will afford an unobstructed 
view of the stage, special attention having 
been given this feature. The boxes will 
be planned after the style of European 
playhouses and will form a distinct inno- 
vation in American theaters, while the 
acoustics and ventilation could hardly be 
surpassed in this latest and newest of 
Chicago’s amusement houses. But, while 
the amusement patronage of Chicago has 
been well taken care of in the past, the 
new Cort Theater is but one of several 
new structures soon to be added to the 
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New Home of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


city’s theatrical roster. The most preten- 
tious of these new theaters will be the 
Blackstone, on Hubbard Court. This the- 
ater will be run in conjunction with the 
new Blackstone Hotel, and will be, Chi- 
agoans are assured, among the finest 
playhouses in the land. Exact informa- 
tion concerning its plans, however, is not 


yet forthcoming, although it is under- 
stood that it will be especially designed 
for the higher class amusements. Of the 
other new theaters, the West Side will 
boast one and the extreme North Side the 
other. The first named of these, to be 
known as the “Crown Theater,” will cost 
approximately $200,000, and will be one 


Portion of the Tllinois Tunnel System, 
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of the finest “neighborhood” theaters ever 
constructed in Chicago, while the latter— 
to be built by Jones, Linick and Schaefer, 
owners of the “Orpheum” and “Wilson 
Avenue” theaters—will be situated on 
Wilson Avenue, and will cost, when com- 
pleted, $125,000. Still another, to be 
located at Western and Oakley avenues, 
will soon be built with a seating capacity 
of 1,400 and an investment of $125,000. 


These theaters, which, combined, represent 
a heavy investment, will go far toward 
proving Chicago a theatrical center of un- 
usual prominence and will give the city 
by the lake a total of forty playhouses of 
cize and theatrical worth. 

The much discussed Hammerstein op- 
era house is still in the “discussion” stage, 
nothing definite having been decided as 
yet. But it is freely predicted that this 
playhouse—if built—will be the finest 
home of grand opera in the United States 
and will place Chicago, for the first time, 
in the head rank among the operatic cen- 
ters of the globe. It has also been stated, 
on seemingly good authority, that the 
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Hammerstein venture, if it materializes, 
will find a North Side location, but the 
plans are not far enough along, as yet 
to venture a prediction as to the outcome. 

But whatever the building plans for 
Chicago’s theatrical world may be, the city 
—actual construction aside—is fast as- 
suming a place as the theatrical center 
of the United States, and the best au- 
thorities in the country are freely pre- 


dicting that in a very few years Chicago 
will usurp the proud position that New 
York has held for so long. 

Likewise in the other arts is Chicago 
found moving forward at a tremendous 
pace. With its magnificent Art Institute, 
its old and future Field Columbian Mu- 
seums, its Academy of Science and its 
various other art centers, there are few 
cities on the Continent better able to claim 
priority as a center of all that is best 
in art than is Chicago. But the facts and 
figures that would clinch this fact beyond 
a doubt are, of necessity, too long and 
exhaustive to bear of close study. The 
same is largely true of Chicago as a center 
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of music, for—while behind New York in 
its season of grand opera, à fault not its 
own—it is yet too far famed as a musical 
center to stand in need of eulogy. Its 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and the fine 
home it boasts on the Michigan Avenue 
drive, are quite big enough and famed 
enough to stand alone, while its consistent 
support of its musical world has been quite 
conclusive enough to show the manner of 
city the Chicago of to-day really is. 


In education, also, Chicago is fairly 
bounding to the front. With the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, it has within its bor- 
ders a school that is destined, some day, 
to be the center of learning of the United 
States. It has here a university so vast 
in scope and future greatness as to baffle 
description. For the completed university 
—extending along the famed green stretch 
of the Midway Plaisance—will boast, at 
no distant date, the finest buildings of 
any college in the world. 

But great as is the University of Chi- 
eago, it is to the public school system 
that the citizen of the lake-city points 
with greatest pride, for it is here that he 
finds one of the greatest triumphs Chicago 
has to show. Here he can point to an 
enrollment of nearly 300,000 children, 
while the buildings themselves—many 
engineering and architectural wonders— 
have nearly reached the 300 mark. The 
school system of Chicago has been the 
target for much criticism in its day, but 
through all its squalls and storms it has 
passed untouched. At times fads have 
entered and threatened it, the “3 Rs” 
have at intervals been forgotten, but even 
these things considered, the school system 
of Chicago still stands forth to the world 
as a model of its kind. During the past 
year a woman—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young— 
has been placed at the helm of the Chicago 
public schools, and so, once more, they 
have been brought before the limelight 
of the land. 

The magnificent new Lane ‘Technical 
High School, its night courses, its busi- 
ness classes, and its contemplated Com- 
mercial High School are but examples 
of the manner in which the Chicago 
schools are fast outdistancing the world. 


But it has gone still farther in its 
progressive, helpful plan. There has 
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recently been inaugurated a “Trade 
School,” which will undoubtedly be widely 
copied in time. The idea of this school 
is to encourage and allow boys, above the 
compulsory school age, to continue their 
studies. To further this end, the Board 
of Education has arranged a plan whereby 
a boy may work and study during alter- 
nate weeks. Two weeks—according to 
this plan—are to be devoted to attendance 
at school and the alternate two weeks to 
work in factories and business houses, at 
a salary of 75 cents a day, the object 
being that the ambitious boy is thus made 
self-supporting. 

But meantime let us see what Chicago 
—the city—is doing for herself. In mu- 
nicipal enterprises, we find her building 
on the old site a magnificent new city 
hall which, at a cost of several million 
dollars, will equal and adjoin the stately 
building of Cook County, at Clark and 
Washington streets. This building will 
probably not be entirely finished for two 
years, but—when completed—it will form, 
with its twin structure, the county court 
house, one of the most picturesque public 
blocks in the world. We find her—with 
the aid of the traction companies—engi- 
neering a complete rehabilitation of the 
street-railway system of the city, which. 
when completed, will allow her citizens to 
go from one end of the city to the other, 
often ten miles, for one fare—five cents. 
We find her attacking, with Herculean 
strength, the smoke nuisance and contem- 
plating an ordinance that will force the 
electrification of all the steam roads en- 
tering the city. 

We find her carefully planning a gi- 
gantic subway that will place below the 
streets the railway tracks that interfere 
with her business. We find her—in con- 
junction with the board of the Sanitary 
District—replacing the worn-out bridges, 
that span her river, with structures of 
steel. And we find her again at work 
on a tremendous engineering feat, that. 
when completed, will purify her drainage 
system and make it at once ideal. In 
this latter work—for which credit is due 
the Sanitary District—Chicago has un- 
dertaken the building of her second great 
canal. The new channel, now being rap- 


idly built, runs from the northern suburb, 
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Wilmette, to the north branch of the 
Chicago River at Lawrence Avenue—a 
distance of eight miles. It will be opened 
on the first day of September, 1910, and 
will represent an expenditure of seeming 
extravagance, except when compared with 
the advanced health conditions it will in- 
sure. And yet Chicago is so accustomed 
to big things that little attention is be- 
stowed by her citizens on the construction 
of this remarkable drainage ditch. Prob- 
ably, indeed, half of them know nothing 
about it. 

But, again returning, we find Chicago 
—the city—busy at work on a great lake 
harbor. We find her aroused at last to 
the immediate necessity of protecting her 
commerce. Her plans are still far from 
maturity, and yet there is a virility about 
them that promises much. 

The whole plan is feasible, as well as 
thoroughly practical. And—with a little 
more stirring up—there is every reason to 
believe that Chicago will boast—at no far 
distant date—one of the finest harbors. 

In this effort the city herself is being 
spurred on by the ery of her commercial 
interests as well as the plea of the War 
Department, which is always interested 
in the furtherance of great harbors. 
And, sooner or later, this ery is going 
to take a real and tangible form. Al- 
ready the agitation for the Lakes-to- 
Gulf Deep-Waterway Canal has had its 
effect, and Chicago is realizing more 
each day the real enormity of the com- 
merce it could and should have. And 
she is more interested than some have 
thought. Her best forces have been en- 
listed in the cause. At present she is 
awaiting the outcome of the Lakes-to- 
Gulf project, which, wise men hope, will 
come up for hearing at the next session 
of Congress. And Chicago is going to 
do her best for that, for—by helping it— 
she has come to realize she will help 
herself. Meantime, harbor plans must 
remain in their primitive state. 

We have also heard a good deal of 
late of the “New Chicago,” so much 
in fact that some have almost believed 
it to be a fact. These have taken from 
it its airy form and turned into it the 
breath of life. But the so-called “New 
Chicago” is still far distant. It is still 
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but the beautiful and idealistic dream of 
Architect Daniel H. Burnham, backed by 
$75,000. of Chicago merchants’ funds. 
And yet it does no harm to dream—there 
is sometimes a good deal of inspiration 
behind them. 

But in seeking out this inspiration, it 
is best, for the present, that Chicago 
keep both feet on solid earth. The Burn- 
ham plan is beautiful in its every phase. 
and the Chicago Association of Commerce 
deserves credit for its birth. But the 
new Chicago of airy splendor must not 
be mistaken for the new Chicago of actual 
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being and concrete facts. The one may 
never come; the other is already here. 

And with its monstrous strides in 
every field of industry and endeavor, Chi- 
cago need not feel ashamed. There is 
much of actual beauty in her great struc- 
tures of to-day, while her energy, her 
grit and her capacity for work sets an 
inspiration to the whole world—a pace 
that others will find hard to follow. 
Already the fourth—possibly the third— 
city of the world, who is there that dares 
dispute Chicago’s future rights—who, in- 
deed, is so bold as to prophesy her ulti- 
mate, final place? 
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TWISTED ao TURNED 


(A Novel). 


BY S.J. MITCHELL. 


PRECEDING 


SYNOPSIS OF 
ambitions, yet a complete failure, wonders why he cannot realize those ambitions. 
that the mysterious cause of his desire for greater things should also give him the power to 


CHAPTERS.—Melville Reardon, a young man with 


extraordinary 
He feels 


gain those things. He goes in search of the solution, and resolves never to give up until he 
has found it. Through his employer, Richard Spaulding, Reardon meets Alexander Whiting. 
Whiting is a prosperous business man who has won success through persistent desire. He 
calls on a business matter and happens to mention the cause of his success. This arouses 
Reardon's curiosity and it is arranged that he is to call at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Whiting, 
where he is to meet Cyril Janos, who is said to possess the information that Mr. Reardon 
wishes to secure. This arouses Mr. Spaulding’s curiosity and he makes Reardon promise to 
tell him all about it the following morning. Mr. Rearden finds Mr. and Mrs. Whiting to be 
friends after his own heart and finds the wisdom of Cyril Janos to be the solution of his 
problem. Before he leaves Mrs, Whiting invites him to call the following Wednesday evening 
to meet two of her special friends and partake in a timely discussion. On the street car, on 
his way home, Mr. Reardon meets Mrs. Arnold, who invites him to call the following Friday 
evening to meet a young woman whom she has selected to be his wife. He accepts the 
invitation against his will, and wonders, as he reaches his own home, why he wants to 
meet this young woman, as he strangely feels that he should have refused the invitation. He 
resolves to keep his appointment, however. The following morning Mr. Spaulding questions 
Reardon closely about Mr. Whiting. Mr. Reardon, through an exceptional experience on the 
way to his work an hour before, is enabled to give the very information that is wanted. 
Later in the day Mr. Whiting is requested to come to Spaulding’s office and explain his rise 
from an insignificant position to his present important position, Mr. Whiting complies, and 
at the close of the interview Mr. Spaulding offers him a position with a salary nearly four 
times as large as his present one. Mr. Whiting accepts, and Mr. Reardon, noting closely 
what was said during the interview, is convinced that he has found the real secret of success. 
At the Wednesday evening gathering a number of important problems are discussed from 
the standpoint of one who has conquered. Mr. Warren, a young, pessimistic philosopher, and 
a complete failure, is compelled, by the soundness of Mrs. Whiting’s ideas, to completely 
renounce his own. And as the new light comes into his mind he discovers how he can 
promote human welfare on a very large scale. Miss Kirkwood, a young woman who deserves 
the best in life, but who somehow secures practically nothing, is told the reason why; she 
is also told how she may win the best man in the world. She resolves to try and promises to 
give the seeret to every girl in the world. On the following Friday evening Mr. Reardon 
meets Miss Cameron, and under the peculiar influences of Mrs. Arnold the two young people 
fall in love. On his return home that evening he strangely meets Lillian Strong, a young 
woman worth two millions, and deeply interested in young men with extraordinary ambitions, 
She invites Mr. Reardon to her palatial home on the coming Sunday. The following morning 
it is discovered that Richard Spaulding has failed completely in business, and, heartbroken, he 
goes home to tell his daughter, Adeline. Instead of being crushed by the news, Adeline 
proves to be a spiritual giant, and she tells her father how he can regain everything. Mr. 
Spaulding is astonished by her philosophy, but is finally convinced that her way is the way 
out of all his troubles. This changes his whole life, and for the first time he enjoys real 
happiness. With the closing of Mr. Spaulding’s business Reardon is without a position and 
is again at sea, but through his acquaintance with Miss Strong he finds a way to realize all 
his ambitions. He hesitates, however, to accept this new plan. For some weeks he lives on 
the verge of gloom, but a special invitation from Mrs. Whiting makes the sun shine again. 
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only those can know who have been where 
all are friends. 
He soon learned that Mr. Whiting had 


XII 
HE suspense of the intervening days 
had finally come to an end and 
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Melville Reardon found himself in 
the former home of Mr. Spaulding, ready 
to appropriate every word that might be 
uttered that evening—an evening that was 
destined to become the parting of the 
ways to everyone present. To add to his 
supreme delight, he observed that he was 
in the company of all the choice spirits he 
admired so much, and his soul was rest- 
ing in that realm of supreme content that 


purchased the home of Mr. Spaulding and 
that Adeline and her father had been in- 
vited to remain as honored guests for an 
indefinite period. He also learned that 
Mr. Spaulding had some great problem 
that he wished to work out and that Cyril 
Janos had been invited to turn the light of 
his practical philosophy upon the subject. 

The coming of this great scientist in- 
spired Mrs, Whiting to invite all her best 
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friends and planned that each one should 
ask some momentous question during the 
evening. 

The evening began with a most brilliant 
conversation, lead principally by Mrs. 
Whiting and Adeline, two matchless 
women according to Melville’s view, and 
as he thought of the matter more closely, 
he asked himself if Miss Cameron would 
fit in this group; but his answer was No, 
nothing but No. How foolish he had been 
to pay any attention to that girl, he 
thought to himself. No, he did not love 
her. He had just schooled his mind to 
think he loved her because Mrs. Arnold 
had so deeply impressed the idea upon his 
mind. And, as he realized this, a dis- 
like for that strong-minded widow began 
to take possession of all of his feelings, 
and he found it difficult, for the time 
being, to carry out his resolve never to dis- 
like anybody any more. But his atten- 
tion was completely removed from the 
subject when it was announced that Cyril 
Janos had arrived. 

The coming of this remarkable man 
aroused special interest in the mind of 
Mr. Spaulding, as he was the only one 
of the company who had not met this 
strange philosopher before. 

When Mr. Spaulding saw Cyril Janos 
he saw a man that could not be read from 
personal appearance. Two impressions 
came to his mind. One was that there was 
no fault to find with the appearance; the 
other was that there was such an im- 
mensity back of the appearance that the 
external features were as yet incapable of 
expressing more than a mere fraction of 
what was alive within. To most people, 
Cyril Janos was a Sphinx. To those who 
knew him as he really was, he was with- 
cut comparison, beyond and above every- 
body they had ever met. He was not a 
mystic; did not pose as trying to be a 
saint; he mingled freely among all men 
and answered their questions briefly. He 
spoke only of what the inquirer could un- 
derstand. He never told all he knew on 
any subject until he had auditors that 
actually wanted to know it all. His per- 
sonality never attracted special attention 
the first time, but the more frequently he 
was. met, the more attractive, the more 
remarkable, the more beautiful and the 


more fascinating his entire nature became. 
He grew on everybody and never ceased 
to grow no matter how frequently he was 
seen. He had no peculiarities except that 
he seemed to be different. He was a type 
of which there was but one, and he alone 
was that one. 

After the plan of the evening had been 
explained and everybody invited to think 
of some remarkable question, Mr. Spauld- 
ing was requested to present the first prob- 
lem. 

“There is a certain deficiency,” Mr. 
Spaulding began, “in one of the leading 
electrical apparatus in the world. To cor- 
rect this deficiency a new invention will be 
required, and if such an invention were 
perfected the cost of electricity for power, 
light or fuel would be reduced to less than 
one-fourth of what it is now, and human 
comfort would be increased in a thousand 
ways to correspond. I have thought of 
such an invention for years, though not 
deeply, as my time has been otherwise 
occupied; but recently the subject has 
come to my mind with added force and 
J would like to know if there is anything 
in your philosophy that I could employ 
in training my mind for this undertak- 
ing.” 

“T am delighted,” Cyril Janos replied 
with enthusiasm ; “this is a most interest- 
ing problem, and I think I know what it 
is to which you refer.” 

“T am glad of that; but is there any 
hope for me working it out?” 

“There certainly is. You already have 
considerable inventive genius, and you can- 
not only bring out all of that genius 
through a very simple method, but you 
can also train it to work for that particu- 
lar invention you have in view.” 

At this remark Mr. Spaulding looked 
knowingly at Adeline, and she returned 
the glance with as much as to say, “I 
knew from the beginning that your best 
days are yet to come.” 

“This is good news, indeed,” continued 
Mr. Spaulding, “and I know that you will 
tell me how to proceed.” 

All were silent for a moment, and the 
face of Cyril Janos seemed to beam with a 
joy that no one present had ever witnessed 
before. But that joy was more than joy. 
It seemed to say something, and it seemed 
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to say the same to all who were present. 
They all seemed to read in his expression, 
“Watch for some marvelous invention. It 
will come without fail.“ 

The great scientist then resumed, and 
asked Mr. Spaulding what he knew about 
that strange and fascinating something 
usually termed the subconscious mind. 

“T do not claim to know very much 
about it, Mr. Spaulding replied, “ but I 
think I have read almost everything pub- 
lished on the subject. I am therefore 
quite ready for added information.” 

“Yes, in that case, you are ready; and 
to proceed, the first essential is to train 
that inner servant of the mind to express 
all the inventive genius you possess. The 
second essential is to train it to work out 
that which you have resolved to perfect.” 

“And may I positively expect results?“ 
Mr. Spaulding inquired, his interest and 
attention becoming intense. 

“Yes, positively,” Cyril Janos replied 
with calm assurance; “and I use the term 
‘positively’ because the two great princi- 
ples involved, if applied, would not permit 
of failure. The first principle is that the 
subconscious mind can be trained to do 
anything that lies within the possibilities 
of human life, and thus far we have found 
no limit to that possibility ; nor is it likely 
that we ever shall. The second principle 
is that the subconscious mind never fails 
to do what it is properly directed to do.” 

“Then, according to your doctrine,” in- 
terrupted Adeline, “every mind will reach 
its goal some day, no matter how unattain 
able that goal may seem to be.” 

“Precisely so.” 

“That is what my mother taught me,” 
she added, with infinite tenderness; “and 
I always knew it was true.” 

“Then suppose a man has no talent 
along a certain line,” inquired Reardon; 
“can he ever hope to accomplish anything 
along that line?” 

“Yes, positively again, because the sub- 
conscious mind can create the necessary 
talent, and later express it. All the talent 
and all the genius that ever appeared in 
any mind or that ever will appear in any 
mind exists already in the subconscious 
of every mind. It can therefore be brought 
out, though much time will be vecuired 
if that talent is not in evidence.” 


“Would you advise a man to create or 
bring out talent he does not seem to 
possess ?” asked Mr. Spaulding. 

“No. Not as a rule. If there were no 
signs of the inventive genius in your con- 
scious or outer mind, I should not advise 
you to go to work with this invention. 
The average person has not learned to live 
long enough to bring out from the deep 
realms of the mind what has never been 
expressed before. It has been done, how- 
ever, a number of times, but the wisest 
course is to proceed to train the strongest 
talent to do what you wish to have done; 
then you will secure results almost from 
the beginning.” 

“T understand, and I always thought 
that the inventive faculty was one of the 
strongest in my mind, though it has been 
entirely neglected because I took some- 
body’s advice when a boy and entered the 
wrong vocation.” 

“That is true, Mr. Spaulding, and there- 
fore you may proceed with that new ambi- 
tion, knowing that you will have results.” 

“But that is certainly encouraging to a 
man who has had the experience that has 
recently been mine. And I believe you are 
right. Something within me seems to tell 
me you are right, though I am becoming 
anxious to learn how to proceed.” 

“That is very simple; in fact, many 
would say it is too simple to be effective. 
egin by forming a very clear idea of that 
which you wish to invent, and impress 
this idea almost constantly upon your sub- 
conscious mind. Continue to live in a 
manner where you seem to consciously and 
deeply feel yourself inventing what you 
have in view, and never cease to expect 
the results desired. Tell the subconscious 
mind every day what you wish to do. 
Talk to this mind as if it had intelligence, 
because it has; and believe firmly that 
your instructions will be carried out to the 
letter. Imagine constantly that the sub- 
conscious mind is doing what you have 
directed it to do so, and inspire this imag- 
ing process with a desire so deep and so 
strong that it seems to arouse unlimited 
determination in every atom of your 
being.“ 

“And is that all there is to it?“ in- 
quired Mr. Spaulding, anxiously. 
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“Yes, that is all, and to those who un- 
derstand it is sufficient.“ 

“I see what you mean. You have given 
me the principle and it is my work to ap- 
ply the principle; though, if I should fail 
to make the principle applicable in my 
case, it would simply indicate that I have 
not sufficient intelligence to do what I 
have the ambition to do.” 

“You have stated the matter well, Mr. 
Spaulding, and you have said a thousand 
times as much as your words at first would 
seem to convey.” 

For a few moments everybody was 
silent, evidently trying to read between 
the lines, when finally Mr. Warren an- 
nounced that he had something to ask 
that he considered just as important as the 
problem just presented. 

“We shall be deeply interested in your 
question,” Cyril Janos replied, his face 
indicating deep satisfaction. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Warren, deeply 
pleased with the attitude displayed by the 
great philosopher; “then I will state my 
case and do so as briefly as I can. I have 
a great project in mind; in fact, I am lay- 
ing the plans for what appears to.me to 
be the greatest movement for human wel- 
fare ever established. I will give details 
later, but what I wish to know now is 
how I can place myself in touch with the 
necessary means to carry out my plan.” 

“T understand. And have you tried 
persistent desire?” 

“T am trying it now, but I am con- 
vinced that something more will be re- 
quired.” 

“T am happy, indeed, to learn that you 
have made this discovery. Though per- 
sistent desire is mighty, it does not always 
succeed. It succeeds only when it has 
soul, and the soul of persistent desire is 
nothing less than faith.” 

“Oh! but I am glad,” Mrs. Whiting de- 
elared, “to have that subject mentioned. 
I firmly believe it is the secret that under- 
lies every great achievement in human 
life.” 

“Tt is,’ Cyril Janos replied, calmly; 
“but the number who possess the insight 
to discern the real significance of faith is 
not as large as we should desire.” 

“And will you kindly tell us what you 
mean by the real significance of faith?” 


Mr. Warren inquired with a deepening in- 
terest. 

“Believe that you can do what you wish 
to do, and then place all of yourself in 
that belief.” 

“Yes, I understand,” Mr. Warren re- 
plied; and his countenance indicated to 
everyone present that he did understand. 
They saw what he felt; that his problem 
was solved; that he now might proceed to 
make the new dream of his life come true. 

“In this connection,” interrupted Ade- 
tine, “how do you interpret the statement 
that God helps them that help them- 
selves ?” 

“Thank you for asking that question. 
I consider it one of the greatest that could 
possibly arise in the human mind, and 
my answer is this: When man helps him- 
self he is turning to good account every- 
thing that exists within himself, and there 
is no reason why he should seek aid from 
any source external to himself until he 
has first made proper use of what he 
already possesses. But when he has 
reached that stage where he is truly and 
fully helping himself, he has reached the 
bounds of his own capacity, and to go 
further he will need assistance; and it is 
the great law that we invariably receive 
additional life and power from the limit- 
less when we fully employ what we already 
possess. When we use intelligently all of 
our power, then we will begin to receive 
assistance from Supreme Power, and the 
reason why is simple. We can touch that 
which is on the outside of the circle of 
limitation only when we live up to the 
full capacity of that circle. We must be 
all that we are before we can justly ex- 
pect to receive that which will enable us 
to be more than we are.” 

“Then you believe,” said Mrs. Whiting, 
“that the human mind must necessarily 
place itself in touch with the Infinite 
mind if that which is great or extraor- 
dinary is to be accomplished.” 

“Yes, that is precisely what I mean; 
and it is one of those truths that no per- 
son can afford to ignore for a single 
moment.” 

“But is it necessary,” Mrs. Whiting con- 
tinued, “for the human mind to attain 
a certain state of goodness before it can 
act in harmony with infinite mind; and if 
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so, what is the reason that good men do 
not always succeed? Such minds are sup- 
posed to be in closer touch with the Su- 


preme. And I might add, what is the 
reason that questionable methods fre- 


quently do succeed?“ 

“This is a problem that is disturbing 
nearly every mind in the world to-day; 
but again the answer is simple. It is 
ability that succeeds and not passive qual- 
ities, no matter how admirable those qual- 
ities may be. No person can succeed 
simply because he is honest and just and 
good. He must have ability; but if his 
ability is combined with character, man- 
hood and true worth, his success will be 
far greater; and besides, the happiness that 
he will gain from his success will be multi- 
plied many times. Ability to make money 
will make money whether the methods 
employed are in strict accord with justice 
or not; but whether such gains are worth 
while or not is another question.” 

“Your answer is entirely satisfactory to 
me,” said’ Mr. Whiting; “and it is my 
conviction that when your views on this 
subject are made generally known, the 
seeming injustice that appears everywhere 
in the world will be a mystery no more.” 

“That is the truth; and everybody hav- 
ing greater things in view will then find 
that the force of mind must be combined 
with the force of character. The force of 
mind without the force of character has 
no definite center of action. It is power 
minus the man. It has no permanent basis 
of operation, and therefore its success can 
never be permanent. Regardless of pre- 
caution its forces will finally scatter.” 

“Will you kindly tell us,” inquired Mr. 
Reardon, “what you mean by character?“ 

“Yes, I will give you a very brief defini- 
tion, one that any intelligent mind can 
work out and develop to any point of per- 
fection. Character is the harmonious 
blending of positive qualities in con- 

structive action.” 

“And may I inquire how an ambitious 
man should apply his mind and character 
when he meets what he wants, but realizes 
at the time that he has neither the power 
nor the opportunity to get it?” 

“Another great question,” replied Cyril 
Janos, with enthusiasm. “I wish we had 
time to do them all justice tonight. How- 
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ever, the answer you require can be stated 
very briefly. When the average person 
meets what he wanis, but cannot get, he 
becomes mentally depressed. In other 
words, his mind falls down; and when the 
mind falls down it loses that power 
through which the thing desired is to be 
gained. At such a time a person should, 
instead, become more determined than 
ever before, and should so increase his 
desire to win that he would stamp out 
completely every thought of disappoint- 
ment. Instead of thinking of himself as 
Poor me’ at such times, he should declare 
with all the power of his mind and soul 
that he can and that he will make this am- 
bition come true.” 

“Such thoughts are certainly inspir- 
ing,” declared Mr. Warren; “and I should 
certainly become supremely happy if every 
man in the world could be endued with 
the whole of this optimistic philosophy ; 
but how can the average man continue to 
apply such ideas when he realizes year 
after year that everything is going 
wrong?“ 

In the first place, things would not 
go wrong year after year if the man him- 
self were always going right. If you are 
going right and persist in going right, 
everything will soon cease to go wrong. 
Things will soon change and begin to go 
where you are going. It is only a ques- 
tion of whether you are to be pulled down 
by things or things are to be pulled up by 
you.” 

“And to that I should like to add,” said 
Mrs. Whiting, “that every disappointment 
contains an opportunity.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spaulding, “and every 
failure is an open door to greater success.” 

“And do not forget,” interrupted Rear- 
don, “that the darkest night is but the 
vestibule to some bright and glorious day.” 

“And remember, please,” Mr. Warren 
added, “that when your last effort is fol- 
lowed by another effort the tide invariably 
turns.” 

“All very good,” said Mr. Whiting; 
“but we must also remember that the 
greatest adversity is but richness and 
power gone wrong, though it cannot go 
wrong very long if we persist in going 
right.” 

“And it is so easy to go right,” said 
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Adeline, “when you know that you will 
always find what you want at the end of 
that road.” 

“Now, Mildred,” said Mrs. Whiting, 
“what can you add to this brilliant array 
of aphorisms ?” 

“I should like to add something,” she 
said in her usually quiet and timid man- 
ner, “and this is it: From certain points 
of view even a tear will sparkle like the 
most brilliant diamond.” 

“You are a wonderful girl,” said Mrs. 
Whiting; “but you yourself are the only 
one who does not seem to think so. You 
are nothing less than a rare jewel; though 
I know you would feel more comfortable 
if I should speak of you as the least of 
human creatures.” 

“Now, it is not as bad as that,’ Miss 
Kirkwood replied, as she blushed in the 
consciousness of the fact that she had 
suddenly become the center of discussion ; 
“but,” she continued, “it always seemed to 
me that everybody had more worth and 
value than I.” 

“And for that reason,” Mrs. Whiting 
replied, “you have made it a part of your 
life to add to the worth of others by giving 
yourself away completely to every demand 
that your friends might make; but you 
have received nothing in return.” 

“Yes, but it makes me happy to serve.” 

“That may be true,“ Mrs. Whiting con- 
tinued, “but that is no reason why you 
should be a doormat when you were made 
to be a crown.” 

“Probably not, but in the one case I 
would be useful, while in the other purely 
ornamental.” 

“Now you are wrong again,” said Mrs. 
Whiting, with emphasis; “the ornamental 
is just as necessary to the greatest good in 
human life as that which we speak of as 
strictly practical. Things that seem to 
be purely ornamental are sometimes the 
most useful, and we know very well that 
the beautiful is second to nothing in the 
measure of service.“ 

“Most beautifully true,” said Adeline, 
and everybody nodded assent. 

“And that reminds me,” Mrs. Whiting 
continued, “that Mildred has not pre- 
sented her question. Do let us have it at 
once.“ 


“I think I better not, Miss Kirkwood 
replied, as she blushed in her usual ex- 
travagant manner. “There is only one 
question that I can think of, and I am 
sure it is not in harmony with the pro- 
found discussion that has been taking 
place here tonight.” 

“That may be the very reason why we 
should have it,“ Mrs. Whiting replied; 
“and I insist that we have it without de- 
lay.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Kirkwood ; “but 
it has always been a mystery to me why 
a young man always tells his latest girl 
that she is the only girl he has ever loved.” 

“I knew Miss Kirkwood had something 
good,” said Mrs. Whiting laughingly, “and 
[ am sure we shall all be more than in- 
terested to know the answer; especially 
since it ig a fact that nearly every young 
man seems to believe what he says under 
such circumstances.” 

“This answer is simple enough,” said 
Cyril Janos; “and again we are consider- 
ing a subject which, if thoroughly under- 
stood, would dispel a multitude of trou- 
bles. The fact is that when a man is in 
love, the object of his affections is the only 
creature that exists in the world of his 
love. His mind is so absorbed in that 
one creature that he is wholly unconscious 
of anyone else ever existing in the world. 
When a man is in love, the present love is 
the only love that seems real. All previous 
loves now appear to be nothing but illu- 
sions. And, therefore, the fact that a 
man tells his girl that she is the only girl 
he ever loved is usually conclusive evi- 
dence that his affections for her are genu- 
ine; provided, however, that his declara- 
tions ring true, and this any girl can tell 
without fail.” 

With this remark Cyril Janos excused 
himself for the evening; and a little later 
the others also took their departure, each 
one realizing that it had been an evening 
that could not be easily forgotten. 


XIII 


An eventful summer had passed; at any 
rate it seemed eventful to Mildred 
Kirkwood; and an autumn equally im- 
portant was fast moving to a close. For 
several months she had been making 
preparations for the great climax in her 
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life, though she had no idea as to how or 
when it was to occur. Early in the sum- 
mer, after learning the secrets from Mrs. 
Whiting, she had resolved to become the 
wife of the best man in the world, and she 
fully expected to have the opportunity to 
carry out her resolution. She was care- 
fully schooling herself to avoid every feel- 
ing of disappointment, no matter what ex- 
ternal appearances in the matter might 
be, as she had been told that mental de- 
pression would only defeat her purpose. 
However, there was nothing in sight that 
would indicate the speedy coming of the 
climax. 

She was convinced that she had discov- 
ered the best man in the world, but to win 
him was out of the question; so she some- 
times thought, though usually she would 
refuse absolutely to entertain such a 
thought. Instead, she would think to her- 
self, “I will do what is necessary to win 
the best man in the world, and when all 
is in readiness, he will surely come.” Thus 
she put away all unfavorable indications 
and continued to smile herself into the 
hearts of everybody she met. 

One day as the holiday season was ap- 
proaching she thought more seriously than 
ever before of the future she had pictured 
for herself. It was during the noon hour, 
and she was alone in that part of the great 
establishment where she was employed. 
She therefore had the opportunity to think 
in peace, and somehow the cherished 
dream seemed almost real. She wondered 
why, but was soon awakened from her 
sweet reverie by the approach of Marshall 


Chesterton. 


„Alone with your thoughts,” he said as 
he gave her a handshake that seemed to 
say what she so dearly hoped some day to 
hear. “And I know,” he continued, in a 
more tender voice than he had ever used 
in her presence before, “that those 
thoughts are most beautiful.” 

“And how do you know?” she asked, 
her face radiating with loveliness as she 
suddenly gave expression to those ex- 
quisite emotions she so deeply felt in her 
soul. 

“Because beautiful thoughts always pro- 
duce a beautiful countenance,” he replied ; 
and as he spoke he observed that his 
words had the effect desired. 


“To that I have nothing to say,” she 
answered him quietly; “only I know my 
thoughts are beautiful, far more so than 
you think.” 

“There is no question about that, Miss 
Kirkwood, and this is not the first day 
that you have had such thoughts. I have 
noticed a great change in you; in fact, 
I should say, a phenomenal change, and 
it seems that it began some months ago; 
and of course you have noticed that my 
visits to this establishment have been far 
more frequent since that change began. 
In the past I had business here only about 
ence every week, but recently I have found 
it convenient to call here on some pre- 
tense or other every day. Probably you 
can guess the reason why. But tell me, 
will you not, what was it that originally 
produced this great change?” 

“Oh!” she said, as every atom in her 
being seemed to thrill with inspiration, 
“T have started a sunshine factory.” 

“Indeed? T think I understand. 
Though I might have guessed it. But 
where is it located? It is a place I am 
more than curious to see.” 

“Why, in the rear lot of my counte- 
nance. ‘There was some vacant space 
there, so I thought I would turn it to 
good use.” 

“Splendid idea, to be sure; and I dare 
say it will be worth millions one of these 
days.” 

“Tt is already; and the demand for the 
product is so great that it is necessary to 
keep the entire concern in operation day 
and night.” 

“T don’t doubt that in the least, but do 
you think this factory will ever be for 
sale? If it ever should be placed on the 
market, I want the first opportunity. And 
I would consider it the best investment 
that anyone could ever find.” 

“No, Mr. Chesterton, it is not for sale. 
My sunshine factory will never be sold.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because I mean to give it away.” 

“And have you decided who the luckiest 
person in the world is to be?” 

“Yes, it will be given to the best man 
in the world, and he may take possession 
as soon as he likes.” 

“So you are going to give it to a man, 
are you? Well, you do deserve the best 
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do when you get what you do not expect, 
and fail to get what you do expect?“ 111 

“T have learned to count everything joy, 1 
and I am training myself to believe that } 
all things work together for good.” 

“Splendid again, though I dare say that 
you sometimes fear that you might get, 
after all, what is contrary to that which 
you expected.” 

“No, I never think of what I do not 
want. I haven’t the time. I am too busy 
thinking of what I do want. I never fear 
failure; I haven’t time for that either, for 
I ay devoting every moment in training 
my mind to have more faith in success.” 

“No wonder you have changed so much, 


man in the world, Miss Kirkwood At 
last you have placed the proper estimation 
upon yourself. If I were only that man! 
Then, indeed, could I thank my stars.” 

“But you are,” she whispered in an un- 
dertone, half afraid that he might hear 
what she said; “and you need not thank 
your stars,” she continued as she raised 
the corner of her eyes so as to look at him, 
if possible, without being observed. 
“Thank yourself. The stars have nothing 
io do with it. You have made yourself 
what you are, and you deserve the honor 
for whatever your position in life may 
bring to you at any time.” 
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“No, Miss Kirkwood, I am not the best 
man in the world, nor am I within a 
million miles of that lofty position.” 

“But, Mr. Chesterton, I think so, and 
that is sufficient, is it not? According to 
your own statement, it is what I think in 
this case that counts.” 

“You have improved indeed, Miss Kirk- 
wood, and I am delighted to see it. In the 
past you didn’t think that you or your 
thoughts counted for anything.” 

“Yes, I have changed.” 

“Nothing is more evident to me.” 

“T do not feel like the same person in 
any manner whatever, and the chief rea- 
son is that I have changed the purpose 
of my life.” 

“T am quite aware of the fact that you 
have; but will you kindly explain to me 
what this new purpose might be?“ 

“The principle of it is to live for the 
sake of always living more; and the result 
is that I enjoy the best that there is in 
the whole of life, not only as it is ex- 
pressed through the tangible avenues of 
visible material, but also as expressed 
through the intangible avenues of mind 
and soul.” 

“T see your idea and it is quite evident 
to me, even at first sight, that one would 
never get tired of living for such an idea. 
But what more is there to your. purpose? 
There is a great deal more, I am sure.” 

“Yes, there is. I used to live for what 
I hoped to have gotten in the past. Now 
I live for what I expect to get in the 
future.” 

“Splendid, Miss Kirkwood. Nothing 
better was ever said. But what do you 


Miss Kirkwood. If a rock could think 
such thoughts, it would soon become a 
diamond. But tell me, what do you do 
when you are face to face with trouble?” 

“T have learned to smile at everything 
and to meet all things as good things. 
You remember, do you not, how soon a 
smile of God can change everything?“ 

“T do; and I think I can now see for 
the first time what it means to smile with 
such a smile.” 

“I know you do, Mr. Chesterton; and 
if you will think a moment you will see 
that there is only one smile in all the 
vastness of creation. Every real smile, no 
matter where it may appear, is ‘the smile 
of God, and when we learn to smile with 
that smile, then we learn how soon that 
smile can change the world. 

“You are a jewel, Miss Kirkwood, the 
most precious jewel that ever was; and 
may I have the pleasure to tell you more, 
as much as I like, in the same tone of 
voice?“ 

“You may, Mr. Chesterton,” she sweetly 
replied, her entire being trembling with a 
new and wonderful joy; “and you alone,” 
she added in a whisper that was intended 
to be too soft and too low for him to hear; 
but he did hear and was glad. 

In a few moments he took his de- 
parture, but not until he had given her an 
invitation that meant everything she had 
dreamed for the future. And how soon, 
she thought to herself when alone, it all 
came about. Yes, it was the smile, and 
how soon that smile changed everything. 
It brought her into a new world, and in 
that world everything was beautiful in the 
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present, with every promise for the fu- 
ture. Wonderful indeed, she thought 
again. Yes, phenomenal; but how and 
where did it all begin? Simply a change 
in herself. That was the secret. By try- 
ing to be everything that nature had given 
her the power to be, she had come to a 
place where she was about to receive 
everything she had ever desired or longed 
for. 

Mr. Chesterton was not only one of the 
select among real men; he was more. As 
to character, nobleness and worth, he was 
all that any woman could desire; but he 
also possessed remarkable ability, ¿and 
through that ability had already won great 
success in the world. He was only in the 
early thirties, a few years her senior, and 
could readily have won almost any woman 
that he might have wanted. But he had 
waited for a woman that possessed that 
strange something so few women have 
taken time to cultivate. And as Mildred 
realized that she had, through her own 
efforts, become the possessor of that 
charmed something, she could hardly con- 
tain herself for joy. And all that after- 
noon she continued to dream her beautiful 
dream, a dream that was fast coming true, 
a dream that would give her far more hap- 
piness than she ever imagined could come 
to any human soul. 


XIV 


“With your kind permission, Miss 
Cameron, I should like to talk to you 
about the more serious side of life to- 
night.” 

“Very well, Mr. Reardon. I am always 
ready to please you.” 

That was true. She seemed always 
ready to please and that was one reason 
why he thought he loved her so much. 
He had come to the conclusion, however, 
that he would not make a declaration of 
his affections until he had learned whether 
there would be harmony of thought in 
their lives. He had tried several times 
to attract her attention to some of his 
most important ideas, but in each instance 
she had changed the subject so tactfully 
that he had followed her inclinations with- 
out hardly knowing that he did so. But 


the time for action was now at hand. He 
felt he could wait no longer. He would 
ask her a few general questions about mat- 
ters that he considered vital, and if there 
seemed to be indications of harmony be- 
tween them, he would ask her then and 
there to link her life with his. 

The thought of this step gave him a 
peculiar inner sensation that he could not 
understand. It was pleasing and yet it 
was not pleasing. For a moment he con- 
tinued in this state, and as he listened to 
the autumn winds as they were fiercely 
blowing without, the situation seemed to 
receive a strange romantic touch. Sud- 
denly he was carried away, so to speak, 
from all that was matter of fact in life, 
and he found it difficult to take up the 
subjects he intended. 

When one is touched with those mys- 
terious elements of life that speak only in 
the language of love, reason has nothing 
to say, and when nature conspires to in- 
tensify the intoxication of that delicious 
state, either with her sublime panorama or 
with her weird and soulful intonations, 
there is nothing to be done but simply to 
follow the bent of the heart. And it was 
in a condition somewhat similar to this 
ihat Mr. Reardon found himself as he sat 
there beside his golden-haired maiden, en- 
circled, so to speak, in the dream-produc- 
ing comfort of an open fireplace. 

Finally he succeeded in usking. her, “Do 
you think that a married couple ought to 
be in perfect harmony as to thought?” 

No,” she quickly replied, “it would be 
too monotonous.” 

“But suppose the husband had some 
great purpose in life and his wife was not 
interested in that purpose, would it not be 
a detriment to his success ?” 

“T suppose so,” she answered in a tone 
that was decidedly lacking in interest. 

“You know I have a great purpose in 
life,“ he resumed, after a somewhat un- 
comfortable pause; “I should like to tell 
you something about it.” 

“All right; go on. I will listen.” 

This reply did not please him very 
much, but he loved her, so therefore he 
could overlook a small matter like that. 
“You know,” he began, “I do not think 
we are here to get ready to die. I think 
we are here to live as long as we can and 
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accomplish as much as we can, not only 
for our own, but for the whole race.” 

“Then why don’t somebody do it?” 

“T mean to do it, Miss Cameron. Would 
you not like to see me realize such a 
dream ?” 

“No, I think not. I would rather see 
you try to make your family happy and 
get all the pleasure you could out of life 
while you live.” 

“Yes. But suppose I would do both of 
these things, and in addition continue not 
only to prolong my life, but to live every 
year a richer, better and more useful life. 
Wouldn’t that be better still?” 

“I don’t think I understand you, Mr. 
Reardon.” 

“I wish you did, Miss Cameron. I 
would like very much to have you under- 
stand me perfectly.” 

“Yes, but what does it matter? We can 
enjoy ourselves even though we should 
never mention those weighty matters.” 

“I would rather not take that position 
concerning everything that is vital that we 
may meet in this world, for you know I 
want to do something extraordinary, or at 
least something worth while.” 

“T do not doubt but that you will 

“T know I will. I must. But the wo- 
man I love can do more for me in that re- 
spect than I can myself, if she believes in 
me and in my purpose.” 

“That may be true.” 

Don't you think a woman can inspire 
a man, Miss Cameron?” 

“T do not know how she would. I never 
thought of it.” 

“Tf she loves him and believes in him, 
she certainly will, or I should say she can. 
But there is love and love.” 

“Now, Mr. Reardon, you intend to draw 
me into a deep discussion. I think there 
is more happiness to be found in some 
other way, and when people love each 
other, everything else wili come out all 
right.” 

“You may have the correct view,” he 
concluded ; and though he wished her ideas 
were different, or at any rate that she 
would take an interest in his ideas, still 
he decided that he would seek her love 
anyway and then hope that everything 
would come right. 

After a few moments of delicious imag- 
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ination wherein he pictured to himself 
how desirable such a love would be, he 
felt he had the courage to tell her what 
he had come to say that evening; and his 
courage did not fail him. He did tell 
her and continued to tell her, in a hundred 
different ways, the oldest and the newest 
of stories in the world; but as he was 
about to ask her to become his own for- 
ever, his mind was suddenly brought down 
from those sublime heights to be rudely 
shocked by something very ordinary. He 
thought he saw someone move back of the 
portieres that partly closed the doorway. 
He looked again and he was not mistaken. 
For a moment he was dazed and it seemed 
as if his mind was standing still. 

“Oh! what is the matter?” she cried. 
“You are as white as a ghost.” 

“Oh, nothing,” he was finally able to 
say. 

“Yes, there is something. Tell me at 
once; I am getting frightened.” 

“I will tell you in a moment,” he re- 
plied fiercely, as he rose and walked to 
the door. And as he looked back of the 
portieres he discovered the cause of the 
strange movements he had observed. He 
said nothing but calmly returned and took 
his chair at her side. 

“What did you see?” she inquired with 
troubled curiosity. 

“Nothing much,” he replied. Just a 
man. A mere man. A very ordinary 
man. A man who is not good enough to 
be my father-in-law; but he has listened, 
undoubtedly in rapturous glee, to our en- 
tire conversation to-night.” 

“Tt is not true,” she cried, her face 
turning crimson with anger. 

“But it is true,” he said in a tone that 
was almost as cold as ice. “And so good- 
bye, Miss Cameron. We shall not meet 
again.” 

With these words he left the house, and 
as he closed the door behind him, he closed 
his heart forever to every woman in the 
world except the one woman, the image 
of which he had so frequently seen and 
admired in his lofty dreams. 

Upon reaching his own room, he fell 
at once into a mental state that was closely 
akin to complete despair; but, remember- 
ing the principles he had some months 
ago adopted as the rules of his life, he soon 
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succeeded in putting away every thought 
of darkness and gloom. And having ac- 
complished this, he calmly began to an- 
alyze the mysteriousness of the situation. 
Once more his plans had been frustrated 
and his best intentions brought to an un- 
expected and disagreeable ending; but it 
was not the first time. It was possibly 
the fifteenth time; possibly the twentieth 
time; he could not definitely recall which. 
The circumstances, however, in each case 
bore a striking similarity ; though he could 
hardly say that he was sorry that it had 
always happened that way. For a mo- 
ment there seemed to be sorrow, but that 
was always followed with extreme joy. 
But those moments of sorrow could hardly 
be designated as such. Wounded pride 
would be the better term. 

When he thought of what had just oc- 
curred and the human smallness that had 
brought it about, he felt no disappoint- 
ment. The man, who, by his ill-bred or 
rather despicable conduct, had brought 
this recent love affair to such a sudden 
termination, was, after all, his friend. 
“Yes,” he said to himself almost aloud, 
“that man is my friend. By the smallest 
piece of work in which anyone could be 
engaged he saved me from a life of trou- 
ble.” Then he remembered having read 
somewhere, “the works of those who are 
against us shall become a power in our 
hands, and those who seek to lead us into 
destruction shall lead us into pastures 
green instead.” And for a long time he 
thought about this. It was certainly true. 
but why was it true? Why was it true in 
the life of some and not true in the life of 
others? Why was it true in his life? 
Finally he thought he saw ihe answer, and 
his mind returned to the original prob- 
lem before him. ` 

What was the reason that all of his 
plans had been upset so abruptly; not 
once, but in nearly every instance? Why 
had he never found what he had so ear- 
nestly sought, and sought nearly every 
moment of his personal existence? These 
were his problems. They were the same 
problems that had constantly confronted 
his mind for many a year. But why 
should he ask such questions? he finally 
Had he not been 


given the answer already? Did he not 
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understand the situation perfectly? Yes, 
it was true he did. The situation was 
simple. Though his ambitions were lofty 
and though he felt he had the ability 
to carry them through, he had all his life 
permitted himself to be the toy of every 
trifling desire and fancy that might pass 
his way. His time and his energy had 
constantly been wasted on things that he 
realized he did not want, and still he was 
constantly deploring the fact that he had 
not gotten what he did want. Then how 
could he expect his life to be different? 
How could he ever win the one woman of 
his dreams so long as he permitted him- 
self to fall in love with every pretty girl 
he might meet, no matter how superficial 
cr how utterly devoid of personal worth 
she might be? How could he realize the 
great goal of his lifework so long as he 
made every circumstance an obstacle in- 
stead of a stepping-stone toward that 
goal? So much was clear, but why had 
he acted in that unprofitable manner all 
his life? 

Like a flash came’ the answer, and he 
saw what he had never seen before. All 
the important events of his life passed 
before him, and he discovered at a glance 
that every desirable event had been the 
result of his doing what he inwardly felt 
he should do, while every undesirable 
event had been the result of his doing 
what friends or circumstances had sug- 
gested. 

Now he had the secret at last, and for 
the first time in his life he felt that his 
future was completely in his own hands. 
Then he remembered again having read 
somewhere, “do what your heart-felt judg- 
ment prompts you to do, and permit 
neither circumstances nor men to inter- 
fere with your decision.” 

For a long time he contemplated the 
possibilities of such a course of action. 
Then suddenly the full significance of it 
all took complete possession of his mind, 
and as it did so, he rose and became as 
one endued with superhuman power. 
“Come whatever may,” he declared to his 
own soul, “no power upon earth can tempt 
me to turn from the one path I have 
chosen for my life. Henceforth I shall 
live, think and work for the two supreme 
ambitions of my life; and for those two 
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alone, regardless of gain or loss, regard- 
less of suffering or joy. This shall be 
my one course every moment of my ex- 
istence, and nothing in creation can make 
me change.” 

With these words he felt that at last 
he was absolutely free. All the fetters had 
been broken, all the bonds removed. The 
weakling in his nature had completely 
disappeared and the strong man had come 
forth instead. He had felt the mighty 
power of his real nature many times be- 
fore, but now he realized that he possessed 
that power, and the experience was such 
as no tongue or pen can ever describe. 
One moment in such a realization seemed 
equal to a thousand ages of pleasure, and 
as he continued to enjoy the glory of it 
all, something within him seemed to say 
that the turning of the tide was at hand. 
He seemed to be living in pure light, and 
it seemed that through that light he 
could clearly discern that the long-ex- 
pected change was about to transpire. 
These tidings from the soul brought per- 
fect tranquility to his mind, and as he re- 
tired, sweet, refreshing sleep came speed- 
ily. 

The next morning there was a decided 
reaction in his mind and everythirg 
seemed dark again. What to do that day 
he hardly knew. He had occupied several 
temporary positions during the past 
month, but had nothing at present. He 
did not feel in condition, however, to 
search for anything in such a state of 
mind, so therefore made no plans for tie 
day. But he felt a strange desire during 
the latter part of the forenoon to go down 
into the city, and as this desire became 
very strong, he started off at once, deter- 
mined henceforth to follow his own deep- 
est inclinations, no matter where such in- 
clinations might lead. Upon reaching one 
of the principal streets in the busy shop- 
ping district, he turned down one of the 
side streets, where the throng was not so 
great. He did this because he wanted to, 
though he did not know until later why 
he wanted to get away from the throng at 
that particular time, as he always enjoyed 
himself the best when he was in the midst 
of a dense crowd. 

After having walked on for less than a 
block, he passed the entrance to one of the 


principal banks, and as he did so he saw 
Lillian Strong coming down the broad 
stairway. At her side was a middle-aged 
gentleman, whom anyone would recognize 
at first sight as a leading figure in the 
commercial world. Seeing Mr. Reardon, 
she motioned for him to wait. 

“Mr. Reardon is the most ambitious 
man in the world,” was almost the first 
remark Miss Strong made as she intro- 
duced the two gentlemen. 

“Then this is a most happy meeting,” 
the financier replied. “I have been looking 
for such a young man for a number of 
years. You might be curious to know the 
reason why, though it is too long a story 
to be told here on the street. Besides, it is 
a secret and can be told to a chosen few 
only.” 

“T should be delighted to hear it,” Mr. 
Reardon answered him as he tried to sup- 
press a mingled sensation of enthusiasm 
and tender emotions now welling up 
within him. 

“You are the first man to be told. Come 
and see me to-morrow. Be ready to tell 
me what you wish to do and we shall find 
a way to have it done. I am a good judge 
of men. Your appearance indicates that 
you possess great ambition, and your voice 
indicates that you have the power to carry 
your ambitions through. Come to-mor- 
row at one.” 

With these words the great money king 
excused himself and went on. But as Mr. 
Reardon, his eyes becoming moist with 
tears he could not suppress, turned to 
escort Miss Strong to her carriage a few 
paves away, there was another surprise in 
store. 

“Why, here comes Mr. Warren!” he de- 
clared, with a tone of great surprise. “I 
know you would lixe to meet him,” he 
said, turning to Miss Strong. 

“Indeed, I should,“ she replied with 
emphasis, as she turned to shake hands 
with this other young man of wonderful 
dreams; and the meeting proved to be an 
agreeable surprise to both. When their 
eyes met, Mr. Reardon thought he saw 
unmistakable signs of the fact that it was 
the- meeting of two souls, who, for the 
first time, had found each other. 

“I have heard that you are planning to 
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inaugurate a great movement, Mr. War- 
ren,” she said. 

“Yes,” he replied with a deep deter- 
mined tone, “a new movement for the 1 


promotion of human welfare all over the 
world.” 


“T have dreamed of something similar,” 
she replied with enthusiasm, “and I should 
be happy, indeed, to find that you are the 
man to carry it out.” 

“I am the man to carry it out. No 
power in the universe can stand in my 
way, and I know I shall secure everything 
necessary to perfect my plans. This is 
my faith, and in that faith I am going to 
work,” 

She looked at him as she had never 
looked at a man before, and as she did so 
a great light came into her mind. In the 
past she had hoped and questioned. Now 
she knew. The two young men quickly 
discerned the change in her countenance. 
The one observed the change with great 
edmiration, the other with a love that 
seemed almost uncontrollable. But both 
had the same thought at the time. Both 


plans to me? 
tracted to anything in my life before. The 
very thought of it stirs my soul to its very 
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inquired inwardly, “Was there ever a 
woman more beautiful?“ 


“Mr. Warren,” she resumed calmly and 
enderly, “will you kindly reveal your 
1 never was so deeply at- 


greatest depths and makes me feel as if 
something extraordinary was going to hap- 
pen. 

“I feel exactly as you do,” he said, 
“when I think of it, and I want to tell 
you everything. You, I know, will un- 
derstand.” 

“And it is a matter that is too impor- 
tant to be delayed an hour,” she replied, 
with deep earnestness; “kindly enter my 
carriage and we will drive to my home at 
once. There are times when formalities 

are obstacles to human good, and this is 

one of those times.” 

The couple departed, and Mr. Reardon, 
as he went on his own way, hoped that 
he would meet no one during the remain- 
der of that day, for his thoughts were far 
beyond the world of human speech. 


(To be continued next month) 


EXPERIENCE 
Eugene C. Dolson 


No effort need be counted vain, 


Whatever errors one may make; 
In Failure’s school some good we gain 
Through each mistake. 


-ere 


qo 


E no longer look upon the ele- 
ments of psychology as vague 


and mysterious factors hidden confront us, we must 
somewhere in the unapproachable laby- 


rinths of the 
mind; nor do 
we any longer 
relegate the 
study of psy- 
chology to the 
speculative ef- 
forts of im- 
practica- 
ble schoolmen. 
No, we look 
upon psychol- 
ogy to-day as 
one of the 
prime factors 
existing and 
acting in the 
practical life of 
the world, and 
we study psy- 
chology with 
the same enthu- 
siasm and the 
same painstak- 
ing accuracy as 
we do the va- 
rious sciences 
and arts. In 
fact, we now 
realize that it 
is just as im- 
portant to un- 
derstand psy- 
chology as it is 
to understand 


the chief essentials of your own special 


vocation. 


We have found that if we are to secure 
what life has in store for us, to accom- 
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By GRENVILLE SHEPPARD 


Leona Watson, 


Who plays the leading role in one of “The Climax” 
companies 


plish what we have in view, and suc- 
cessfully meet the problems that daily 


understand not 


only the king that reigns upon the throne 


of human des- 
tiny, but we 
must also un- 
derstand the 
power behind 
the throne 
This king is 
nothing less 
than the mind 
of men, and we 
think we know 
him well; but 
we are not so 
familiar, how- 
ever, with the 
power that is 
back of the 
king. For this 
reason we have 
taken up prac- 
tical psychology 
because it is in 
this way only 
that we can 
learn the na- 
ture of the real 
forces of mind 
and learn how 
to so use those 
forces that we 
may success- 
fully reach 
whatever end 
we have in 
view. 


There is psychology in everything. All 
the manifold activities 
mind originate in certain powers that lie 
beneath the surface of thought and con- 


of the human 
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duct, and it is upon the use of this power 
that results depend. When we under- 
stand the psychology of a thing, then we 
can use the elements of that particular 
thing intelligently, and not until then. 
Until we understand the psychology of 
any particular factor, any effort to use 


that factor will be a mere experiment; 
but we depart from the experimental 
stage the very moment we become fa- 


miliar with the psychology of the matter. 
Then we understand the thing itself, what 
it can do under the circumstance and 
how we may proceed to apply it under 
that circumstance. When you under- 
stand the psychology of a thing you also 
know how it will affect you, what you 
may expect to get should you come in 
contact with it, or how you may avoid 
injury should its influence be detrimental. 
And it is with this object in view that 
we undertake the study of the psychology 
of the stage. 

The psychology of the stage is very 
marked; that is, the power behind the 
throne. in most performances plays a far 
more important part than does the one 
who reigns upon the throne. The play 
itself is usually intended to amuse, to 
give entertainment, but back of the play 
there is power that produces a far dif- 
ferent effect. While the play is giving 
its entertainment, this power back of the 
play is quietly and subtly exercising a 
deep psychological influence that may 
work great injury or become a tremen- 
dous power for good. And in this con- 
nection, the real truth of the matter 
might as well be told; that is, that the 
fascination of a play is due far more to 
its subtle psychological influence than to 
the entertainment itself. 

Many plays whose psychological influ- 
ence is strong will draw a crowded house 
night after night, even though it may 
be deficient in what is usually termed 


dramatic merit. On the other hand, no 
matter how perfectly a play is con- 
structed from the literary and dramatic 


points of view, if its psychological influ- 
ence is weak, it is doomed to failure. 
zut when these two elements are com- 
bined—when the play is good as a play 
and strong in its psychological influence, 
we have a production that can crowd the 
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from the be- 
season, pro- 


the larger 


house to the doors 
the end of the 
is staged in 


same 
ginning to 


viding it one of 


cities. 
THE CLIMAX 
We have witnessed several plays re- 
cently that contain these two essentials 


to a marked degree. 
tain an features that are 
decidedly beneficial in their effects upon 
the audience. One of the most important 
of these is “The Climax,“ a play that 
everybody should see. And for this there 
are several reasons. In the first place, it 
displays talent in a manner that is some- 
what unusual, and this is of more than 
ordinary importance. A display of tal- 
ent in living action, as is witnessed in a 
good strong play, is always inspiring; 
while, on the other hand, a display of 
undesirable qualities in living action 
always detrimental to mind and character. 
No person can afford to witness a cheap, 
inferior, degrading play, because it wi 
cheapen his own mind. It will lower his 
mental qualities and he will be less effi- 
cient than before. 

The man who wishes to improve hin 
self and succeed in life should, on ac- 
count of the inspiring stimulus received 
through witnessing talent on the stage, 
attend the theater regularly ; but he 
should avoid cheap, inferior plays as rig- 
idly as he would avoid poison in his food. 
He should witness only what is in ac- 
cord with his purpose, and what will tend 
to intensify those ambitions and -quali- 
ties in his own nature that he is trying 
to express to the highest possible degree. 
Every action tends either toward quality 
and loftiness or toward inferiority and 
laxness. Witness the portrayal of lax- 
and you impress your mind with 
a tendency toward the lax. Witness the 
portrayal of character, nobleness, genius 
and power, and you impress your mind 
with a tendency toward all those desir- 
able qualities. Why a cheap play be- 


And they also con- 
aggregate of 
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ness, 


comes an obstacle to personal attainment 
and why a strong, good play becomes in- 
strumental in promoting personal attain- 
: understood. 

as in all plays of the 
we become reimpressed 


ment is therefore readily 
In “The Climax,” 
same standard, 
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Scene from 
When “Adelina von Hagen” 


is fully as easy 
entertainment 


fact that it 
to give amusement and 
through the channels of the wholesome 
as through the opposite. And this is im- 
portant when we realize that every form 
of amusement thaf comes through the 
unwholesome channels appeals not to the 
but to the abnormal and 


with the 


normal taste, 
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E 
“The Climax,” 
discovers she is unable to sing 
perverted taste only. And we under- 
stand full well that no person can be 


his best or enjoy life to the highest de- 
normal 


gree unless he acts through his 
ab- 


tastes alone. The very moment an 
normal taste is encouraged, the forces of 
the human system begin to go wrong. 
There will be mistakes, undesirable con- 
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ditions and misdirected efforts in great 
numbers. That unhappiness, misery, sick- 
ness and failure should follow, is evident. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE PLAY 
The atmosphere of “The Climax” is 
composed of a number of elements, and 
as all those elements appeal directly to the 
deeper and 
finer feelings 
of the human 
soul, we can 
readily under- 
stand why its 
p Sy C h 0 Og- 
ical power is so 
great. We find 
sympathy in 
several differ- 
ent forms, dis- 
appointment in 
several different 
forms, aspira- 
tion in nearly 
all its forms, 
and then sad- 
ness, the very 
depth oftearless 
grief, followed 
unexpect- 
edly with the 
unspea k- 
able joys of 
realization. 
e G 
max” plays on 
nearly all the 
strings of the 


human heart, 
and it plays 
mighty well. Effingham 


It does not stir 
the soul, how- 

ever, as deeply as. some plays, although 
it makes up so well for this deficiency in 
other respects that one is scarcely con- 
scious of the failing. 

The secret of the play lies in the happy 
combination of its many elements, and 
one of the chief of these is the singing 
of Adelina. Without her singing, the 
play would hardly be a success, because 
it is her voice, her use of it and her tem- 
porary failure in the use of it, that con- 
stitutes the center about which the entire 


Playing Pietro Golfanti in “The Climax” 
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play moves. The use of mental suggestion 
is brought into prominence, and this adds 
greatly to the vital interest of the play 
as well as its psychological influence; 
though the use of suggestion as portrayed 
deals with its abusive side almost wholly. 
This is not as desirable as it might be; 
but as the play demonstrates the remark- 
able power of 
suggestion, we 
must agree 
that the author 
deserves the 
deepest grati- 
tude of us all. 
If a play 
could be writ- 
ten concerning 
the power of 
mental sugges- 
tion, and illus- 
trating the 
constructive ap- 
plication as 
well as the det- 
rimental, its 
value would be 
great indeed; 
and it could 
easily be made 
so strong that 
unprece 
dented 
could be ex- 
pected. 
Adelina does 
not actually 
lose her voice, 
but her lover, 
through the 
Pinto, use of sugges- 
tion, makes her 
believe that she 
can never sing again; and he takes this 
course because he would rather see her 
voiceless than see her go on the stage. He 
does not accomplish his temporary result 
through direct suggestion alone, how- 
ever. He also employs indirect sugges- 
tion, and it is a well-known fact that 
indirect suggestion is sometimes the most 
powerful. He leads her to try to sing 
before her throat has sufficiently recov- 
ered from a recent operation. He takes 
advantage of this temporary obstacle in 


success 
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the physical realm to intensify and pro- 
long the fear that his direct suggestions 
are producing in the mental realm. The 
physical conditions suggest failure and 
the mental atmosphere suggests failure; 
between the two she is forced to give up. 

When she that she cannot 
sing, her grief is beyond expression, and 
too deep for tears. As she realizes the 


discovers 
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times feel that they would rather die than 
see their troubles through, but it is only 
a certain weakness in human nature that 
brings about this feelins It is a weak- 
ness, however, that could be largely re- 
moved if the stage would present strong, 
inspiring plays that dealt heroically with 
this important theme. But in justice to 
“The Climax” we must admit that there 


“The 
When Adelina’s voice is restored to her 


meaning of it all and begins to feel the 
full weight of her disappointment, she 
concludes that it would be far better to 
die—a conclusion that comes to most 
great minds at such moments when al! 
seems lost and ambition’s dream vanished 
forever. But when her uncle interferes 
with this thought and points to the bet- 
ter way, she reconsiders and finally de- 
clares she will fight it out. The effect 
of this situation is good, but it is a 
situation that could have been made far 
stronger and far more inspiring. 

There are too many people who some- 


Climax,” 


are few minds, if any, who, after having 
witnessed Adelina’s troubles and her res- 
olution to be brave, will not scout the 
idea of wanting to die when crushing 
disappointments are met. 

The character of the doctor-lover is not 
what could be desired. He is a disap- 
pointment all the way through, and es- 
pecially because the mental elements that 
he has learned to control are turned to 
bad account. His character, however, is 
practically a necessity to the plot of the 
play. The criticism therefore is hardly 
in place, but he should have had at least 


a few redeeming qualities in order to 
deserve Adelina’s love. 

The psychological effect of “The Ch- 
max” tends mostly to arouse the sym- 
pathies, though not enough to bring a 
profusion of tears. It is more of that 
form of sympathy that may be termed 
half-sadness. The 
aspiration of Ade- 
lina tends to make 
the audience feel 
that something 
within that longs 
for greater things, 
and of this feel- 
ing we cannot 
have too much; 
but in “The Cli- 
max” the tend- 
ency to produce 
this feeling is 
hardly strong 
enough to stir 
men’s souls, 
though it could 
readily be modi- 
fied so as to pro- 
duce this effect to 
an extraordinary 
degree. 

The play as a 
whole is. enter- 
taining, very in- 
teresting, and its 
general effect is 
thoroughly good. 
Students of mu- 
sic, and especially 
those who feel the 
restlessness of the 
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too mystical, will invariably produce fas- 
cination. This is a principle that suc- 
cessful playwrights will do well to ob- 
serve; though the proper handling of the 
mystical upon the stage will necessarily 
require an understanding of the psycho- 
logical that goes far beyond the average 
play writer of to- 
day. 


“THE THIRD 
DEGREE” 


This is another 
play that gives 
special attention 
to mental sugges- 
tion and the vari- 
ous subtle phases 
of psychology 
One discovers this 
the very moment 
the curtain goes 
up on the first 
act. The opening 
is intense. The 
psychological at- 
mosphere is so 
thick you can al- 
most feel it and 
the details of the 
various situations 
so augment the 
interest that ex- 
pectation is made 
to run very high. 
This fact is due 
to three reasons; 
first, the audience 
is looking forward 
to the scene of 


genius of music Mica Helen Wane the “third de- 
within them, will As Annie Jeffries in “The Third Degree” gree ; second, the 


be deeply affected 

by this play. They will find much that 
is familiar to their own yearning soul, 
and they will gain much that will prove 
beneficial in after years. 

The play gives expression to a deep 
emotional undercurrent that is almost 
mystical; and it is principally through 
this undercurrent that its psychological 
influence is exerted. This undercurrent 
also increases the attractiveness of the 
play to a marked degree, because any- 
thing that is mystical, providing it is not 


psychological set- 
ting is extremely subtle and fascinat- 
ing, and third, the opening dialogue 
tends to intensify those very psychological 
elements that predominate in the action 
of the play itself. As the play progresses, 
interest deepens, but when the scene of 
the “third degree” appears, there is a 
decided disappointment. To begin with, 
there is not enough of that scene, and 
most of what is presented is spoiled 
through the introduction of the unneces- 
sary element of hypnotic influence. 
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“The Third 
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Degree’ 


Howard Jeffries, Jr., after seven hours of questioning and cross-questioning by Police Captain 
Clinton, is compelled to ‘‘econfess” to a murder 


The last act has practically no value, 
and if it could have been substituted by 
the actual trial, the strength of the play 
would have been increased immensely. 
Another source of disappointment is 
found in permitting Howard Jefferies, 
Sr., and his wife to continue their social 
position in the world, while Annie be- 
comes the scapegoat, and poses before the 
world as the perpetrator of a sin she did 
not commit. This matter should have 
been straightened out before the end of 
the play; thus one of the strongest moral 
lessons that the play could produce would 
have been conveyed. 

There are too many people in the world 
permitted to go free because they have 
wealth, and there are too many who suffer 
for the wrongs of others simply because 
they have not the means to purchase re- 
spectability. The stage, therefore, has a 
splendid opportunity in this connection, 
to bring every wrongdoer to task before 
the final curtain goes down, and to clear 


the lives of those who are clean, so that 
the world may know the real truth. 

The psychological power of “The Third 
Degree” is found first in its intense sit- 
uations, and second, and possibly to the 
greatest degree, in its dealing directly 
with the power of psychological influ- 
ences. The fact that many a criminal 
is forced, through the power of repeated 
suggestions, to confess to a crime he did 
not commit, is well known, and “The 
Third Degree” brings this fact forcibly, 
though not as forcibly as it might, before 
the audience. It illustrates that you can 
suggest a falsehood to another, over and 
over again, until he believes it to be true; 
and this is accomplished most readily 
when the mind of the subject is coerced 
or hounded, so to speak, until it becomes 
both wearied and frightened. 

A frightened mind accepts suggestions 
readily, and especially so if it is naturally 
susceptible. If you can make a suscep- 
tible person frightened, you can make 
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him carry out your wishes in nearly every 
instance; and you can secure practically 
the same results when you make him so 
mentally tired out that he has not suffi- 
cient power to resist the force of those 
ideas that your commanding influence is 
trying to convey. 

A play that presents such facts as 
these is worth much indeed. Therefore 
“The Third Degree” deserves the highest 
praise. To enslave the mind is far worse 
than to enslave the body, and of the 
former there is much to-day, far more 
than we are aware of. Thousands are 
passing through various forms of “The 
Third Degree” every day, and the major- 
ity of these are possibly found among 
children. A long story could be written 
about the wrongs that are daily committed 
against young minds, through the prac- 
tice of coercion; but those who can read 
between the lines will understand. In 
passing, however, we wish to say that any 
mind that is coerced, or driven, or forced, 
or frightened into doing one thing or 
another, is placed in a condition where 
its best qualities are, to a degree, crushed 
to earth. No mind can be its best when 
it is driven. The frightened mind is in- 
variably weakened, and the mind that is 
coerced, or hounded, loses not only its 
individuality but a great deal of the best 
that exists in mind and personality. 

If we want our children to become all 
that they have the power within them 
to become, we must revolutionize our tac- 
tics with regard to our mental conduct 
in their presence. We must learn to lead 
and inspire the young, and not compel 
them along any line; and this, indeed, 
would be a revolution, because it is a well- 
known fact that the “third degree” is 
practiced in some of its forms in nearly 
every home every day. 

As stated before, the introduction of 
hypnotism in the “third degree” scene 
was not only unnecessary, but detrimental 
to the real value of the play. True, the 
“third degree” process is decidedly hyp- 
notic in many ways, though it is not 
through the law of hypnosis that its 
nefarious results are brought about. 
These results are secured through the 
grilling of the mind, the wearisome 
method, combined with the positive and 


continued repetition of the statement, 
“You did it. You know you did. Come, 
now, confess.” 

When the weakened and frightened 
mind finally comes to a point where these 
suggestions from the outside are more 
powerful than his own emaciated thought, 
he obeys simply because he has not the 
power to do otherwise. The suggestion 
that he did it has become so strong that 
it crushes to earth his own judgment. 
The idea that he committed the crime 
takes such full possession of the mind 
that he sees nothing else, and therefore 
he is unable to say anything else but 
that he committed the deed. 

The world is full of illustrations 
wherein a powerful thought introduced 
from the outside has so thoroughly sub- 
dued the ideas of the mind itself that 
this thought from the outside has become, 
for the time being, the one only thought 
that seems real and true. And as we all 
are in the midst of powerful influences 
from all sources at all times, it becomes 
an absolute necessity, if we are to sustain 
our own minds in their normal conditions, 
to understand the law of suggestion per- 
fectly. 

One of the interesting features of “The 
Third Degree” is found in the fact that it 
literally abounds in indirect suggestion; 
and those who will look for those sugges- 
tions will not only find them, but they 
will see, portrayed before them, how a 
past-master in the use of indirect sugges- 
tion can persuade susceptible people, yes, 
and even strongminded people, in many 
instances, to do almost anything he likes. 

For what the play teaches along this 
line alone, it is invaluable, and everybody 
having the opportunity should see it at 
the earliest possible moment. When wit- 
nessing this play, however, one should 
watch carefully for the different suggest- 
ive elements as they are introduced, and 
much will be gained. If you go simply 
to witness a play, you will possibly leave 
“The Third Degree” with a bad taste in 
your mouth; but if you go to study the 
law of suggestion in its many forms, you 
will not only be entertained and deeply 
fascinated, but you will take your de- 
parture with a mine of most valuable in- 
formation. 
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Dealing, as it does, with the subtle 
forces of the human mind, “The Third 
Degree” is naturally strong in its psycho- 
logical influence. In fact, there are times 
when the fascinating elements of the play 
so absorb our deeper attention that we 
almost forget the fact that we are simply 
witnessing a play. The mind, in its fas- 
einated interest, becomes unconscious of 
all surroundings and lives, so to speak, 
for the time being, in the mysterious 
world of that idea that is being portrayed 
by the play. This teudency, however, as 
well as the intense situations, is fre- 
juently relieved by the drollness of “the 
woman in the case;” and this is well. 
Were even a part of this humor elimi- 
vated, the audience would experience a 
nental strain that would entirely counter- 
ict the wholesome effect of the play. But 


the playwright undoubtedly saw this, and orhe miea Deere,” Ant T 
provided a remedy. 8 dina. i A 1 Jot- 
To analyze “The Third Degree” in all I end dr orara Sarles -Sr i 
its elements, that is, from a psychological i lize what will happen when it 


she is wanted by the police 


standpoint, would require a large book; 
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but those who will observe the above ideas 
on the subject when they go to see this 
play will experience one of the most 
profitable evenings they ever spent; and 
that they will deal differently with their 
fellow men thereafter goes without saying. 

The principal idea, however, that “The 
Third Degree” is intended to convey, 
must not be lost sight of. This play 
brings to our mind most forcibly the fact 
that the modern method of dealing with 
criminals is, in most instances, thoroughly 
wrong, and that the results are detri- 


mental, not only to the reforming of the 
criminal himself, but also to the -elimi- 
nation of crime from society. But again, 
we are face to face with a large subject, 
a subject that cannot be dealt with here. 
We can say this, however, that when the 
power of mental suggestion is used as 
efficiently in building up the mind of the 
weak as it now is being used in coercing 
and dominating over the minds of the 
weak, the change for the better that will 
come to modern society will be almost too 
great to believe at the present time. 


a 


THE EASY ROAD 
By G. S. W. 


How many seek the gladness, 
That love and friendship lend, 
Forgetting to be friendly, 
While asking for a friend. 


How many seek position 
And.highest tasks to do, 
And strive to rule the many 


While faithless to the few. 


How many fix their vision 

On mountains lost in light, 
Yet scorn the weary climbing 

That leads them to the height. 


And choosing false conditions, 
How many then complain, 
Because life’s laws are changeless 


And truth and justice reign. 


Because, as to Mohammed, 
Life teaches to each one 
That all may seek the mountain, 
The mountain comes to none, 


ey 
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Conducted by 


UNCLE BOOKER 


Address all communications for this department to Uncle Booker, The Prog- 
ress Magazine, 515-519 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, III. Write on only 


one side of the paper, giving name and address, which will not be published. 
If answers by mail are desired, inclose a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 


Introduction 


DEAR GIRLS AND BOYS :—Let us 
get acquainted just as quick as we can, 
avoiding all the usual formalities of in- 
troduction. Your editor has asked me 
to conduct this department, but I can- 
not make it instructive nor interesting 
without your co-operation, for one can- 
not do the work alone, you know. Have 
you ever thought, children, what this 
word “progress” means, and how appro- 
priate it is for an American magazine? 
At the very mention of the word, one 
can imagine all sorts of beautiful pic- 
tures, and the more you study it the 
larger grows your field of thought. I 


like the word so well that I will give a 
prize of three dollars to the girl or boy 
under seventeen who sends me the best 
essay of two hundred and fifty words 
about “True Progress” on or before De- 
cember 31. Here is a chance to earn 
a little money. And, while you are about 
it, I wish you would send me a whole lot 
of letters—the more the better—for I 
enjoy those written by girls and boys. 
Just imagine that I am with you and 
that you are talking to me. In this way 
you will write more naturally and more 
to the point. The majority of people 
seem to think that letter-writing is hard; 
but it is not a bit harder than talking, 
and surely not so noisy. Tell me all about 
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your pets, your studies, the persons with 
whom you come in contact, your wishes, 
your playmates, and your thoughts about 
nature and animals. There is no end 
to the subjects you can write about, when 
you once get started. When we are well 
acquainted—say, in a month or two— 
I am going to offer prizes for the best 
letters. So, now, it would be well for 
you to practice up, that you may be in 
readiness for the contest. Don’t be 
afraid to ask me all the questions you 
wish, for I like inquisitive children. To 
begin with, you might tell me what you 
think of this month’s contents of Proc- 
rEss—the portion for adults, as well as 
this department—and I should be thank- 
ful if you will tell me how I can improve 
my section. 
UNCLE BOOKER 


JUST TRY IT AND SEE 
a can, 


if you're willing, help others along. 
Just try it and see. 

A smile often leads to a laugh or a song, 

For joy is contagious and lasting and strong. 
Think only of gladness, and then you will find 
That you have a power to help all mankind. 


Just try it and see. 


Speak pleasantly always, and you will be blest. 
Just try it and see. 
Harsh words are a hind'rance and cause you unrest; 
They stop your endeavor to do what is test. 
Thus, thinking and speaking, if thoughtfully done, 
Bring sunshine and gladness to everyone. 
Just try it and see. 


THOUGHTS 


Do you know that thoughts are just as real 
as life itself? And do you know that you have 
the power to help people by sending them 
good thoughts? And not only do you help 
others by giving them the best thoughts that 
you can think, but you help yourself also. It 
is by right thinking that one is made happy and 
useful and harmonious. No one is so young or 
so old that he or she cannot be a center of 
good, for everybody thinks some kind of 
thoughts, and is able to send strength and 
courage and cheer to everyone. If a person 
sends you an evil thought or a thought of 
injury, why the best way in the world to get 
“square” with him, as the boys say, is to con- 
centrate all your thought force on the highest 
good of which you have any conception, and 
you will soon get the mastery. That is the 
way to. make friends out of enemies; that is 
the way to keep your balance; that is the way 
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te be a true hero. No one wants to be really 
bad, for that is a condition that is abnormal, 
If we could devote our time to finding out 
what causes all the trouble and error in this 
world, we would learn that they come from 
thoughtlessness and not from wilful disobedi- 
ence and hatred. Therefore, children, be just 
as careful of the thoughts you harbor as of 
the companions you choose, for they are closer 
to you than your family or your friends. 


TWO SHORT STORIES 


A Lesson for Iconoclasts.—A young man was 
walking along a country road one day when he 
espied a rudely-constructed house in which 
several children were playing. 

“Hi, there,” said he. What do you call that 
thing?” 

“It’s our playhouse,” replied one of the little 
girls. Won't you come in?” 

“No,” replied the youth disdainfully. “This 
is no good of a house. Let me show you how 
to make one.” 

When all the children came out he pulled 
the boards away and destroyed the roof. 

“My!” said he, looking at the wreck. “I can't 
build a house of that stuff.“ And he left the 
children crying at the loss of their little house. 

This story only serves to show the foolishness 
of pulling down things unless you can put some- 
thing better in their places. 


The Giant That Learned to Work.—Once 
upon a time—long before you and I were born— 
there lived a Giant who was a terror to the 
community for miles around. Everybody was 
afraid of him, of course, because he was so big 
and so savage-looking. But one night a Fairy 
crept into his room and whispered in his ear: 

“Mr. Giant, if you go on in this way much 
longer you will surely become the weakest man 
in the world.” 

“What do you mean?” thundered the Giant, 
rising from his bed and striking a light. Who 
are you, anyway?” 

“Only a little Fairy. Listen, Mr. Giant. 
don’t work, do you?” 

“Of course not. Why should I, when I can 
get everything I want without working?” 

„But you cannot; for, if you don't use your 
muscles your hands will become paralyzed. And 
if you keep on eating and drinking and sleep- 
ing and refuse to use your brain in the right 
way, you'll forget how to think.” 

Then the Fairy vanished. That night the 
Giant dreamed he heard the Fairy’s voice again, 
and he was so strangely impressed that he 
rose the next morning with a resolution to be 
a slave no longer to greed and idleness. He 
was so impatient to begin his good work that 
he sent out a special courier before breakfast 
to tell the people that they need fear him no 
longer, as he intended to work and earn his 
own living. And, what do you think? The 
Giant not only became stronger than ever, but 
the children and grown people learned to love 
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him very dearly and often called at his castle 
to make him feel happy. 


BILLY’S AND NELLY’S SACRIFICE 


A Thanksgiving Story 


B ILLY and Nelly Raymond were tak- 

ing their usual stroll down the 
road that led to the country store when 
they saw an automobile coming toward 
them at full speed. 

“Look, Billy,” said Nelly excitedly. 
“The thing is running away; they can’t 
seem to stop it.” 

“T should say so,” said Billy. 

Both the children stepped inside the 
fence as quickly as they could, for the 
sight of the terrible machine made them 
afraid. No sooner had they closed the 
gate than the automobile ran into the big 
oak tree opposite, and the occupants were 
thrown to the ground in a heap. Then 
such a hissing came from the overturned 
ear that both of them ran into the house 
and called for help. No one was about 
except Dick, the hired man, the mother 
having gone to the village with Mr. Ray- 
mond. Dick heard the ery of the chil- 
dren, and he bounded out of the barn, 
where he was working, like a rocket. 
Going to the automobile, he assisted a 
woman to rise and then he turned his 
attention to the man who had been driv- 
ing the machine. 

“That was a mighty narrow escape,” 
said Dick. “Is there anyone under the 
auto?“ 

“No,” answered the stranger. “We 
are the only people who were in the car.” 

At that moment the children saw a 
cloud of dust away to the south, and 
soon the constable drove up in his buggy. 

“Ah, ha!” said he, rubbing his hands 
“T’ve caught you at 
last. Been speeding again, eh? Well, 
I guess you'll go to jail this time, both 
of you.” 

“But his auto is damaged,” spoke up 
Dick. “Surely, you will not be so un- 
reasonable as to arrest him now.” 

“What? Not arrest them? Why, do 
you know, that this couple was fined 
for speeding, and they both skipped out 
without paying the fine? That means 
ten dollars more for contempt.” 
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Dick looked at the man and woman 


questioningly. 
“He’s right,’ said the man. “We 


skipped out, because I did not have the 
money. The judge told me it was ten 
dollars or go to jail, and he would not 
take the auto as security because I am 
not the owner. Now, it’s all up with us.” 

At this the woman began to weep, and 
Billy and Nelly looked on in utter amaze- 
ment. They had never seen a woman 
like that before, and her misery touched 
them deeply. Billy was only twelve and 
Nelly had just passed her tenth birthday. 
Their hearts were beating rapidly, and 
tears came to their eyes as the woman 
moaned. 

“Come on,” said the constable. “Jump 
into my buggy, and I'll drive you to the 
magistrate. He'll fix you up all right. 
Ha, ha!” 

The man and woman were about to 
obey the orders, when Billy stepped in 
front of the constable and said: 

“Please, sir, it’s dreadful to have a lady 
ery like that; and, if you don’t mind, 
my sister and I will give you somé 
money, if you'll let them both go home. 
Weve got seventeen dollars and seven 
cents, that we’ve been saving for Thanks- 
giving, but they can have it. So, don’t 
take them to the judge, sir.” 

“I can’t take it, boy,” said the con- 
stable; “it would be robbery. Besides, 
your father would scold me for letting 
you help these people.” 

“It’s our money, our very own,” spoke 
up Nelly, “and papa wouldn’t mind at 
all. Please let us help the lady and 
gentleman.” 

Dick was speechless; the woman looked 
at the children and tried to smile through 
her tears. Finally she said: 

“You are angels, both of you.” Then, 
turning to the officer, she said: “Let the 
little ones help us out. We will pay 
them back their money with interest. 
We are in a terrible plight.” 

“All right, I'll take the money; but 
I don’t believe you will ever pay them 
back. If you don’t, the children will 
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have learned a lesson they will never 


forget.” ; 
Joyfully the two children ran into the 
house and brought out their savings; 
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and, when they placed it in the con- 
stables hands, the officer put it into his 
pocket, giving the receipt to the man. 
He then jumped into his buggy and drove 
away. 

With the assistance of Dick, the 
stranger managed to lift the automobile 
from its dangerous position, and soon it 
was ready for the occupants. But they 
had to proceed very slowly up the hill, 
for the machinery had received a severe 
shock. As the car turned into the road 
leading into the village, the woman said 
sweetly : 

“Good-bye, children; you'll hear from 
us some time.” 

“Good-bye,” called back Nelly. 

When the last chug-chug of the auto- 
mobile was heard, Dick put his hand on 
silly’s shoulder, and said: 

“Pm afraid you will never see the 
money you and Nelly gave to that fellow, 
for he’s no good.” 


k k k 


It was three days before Thanksgiving, 
and everybody about the Raymond farm 
was busy making preparations for the 
great holiday. Of course, the children 
had told their parents about the automo- 
bile accident and how sorry they felt for 
the poor lady. Mother said she was glad 
that they were so thoughtful, but- that it 
would be nee essary for them to go with- 
out several things that their money would 
have bought. 

“You've made a great sacrifice,’ she 
went on, “so you will be rewarded, per- 
haps. Whatever you do, don’t worry 
about it, for the money is gone.” 

“It’s all my fault,“ said Billy. “It 
was I who told Nelly to put her money 
with mine and help the people. But, 
anyway, Pll earn some money and pay 
sister back her part, so she won’t lose 
anything.” 

On Wednesday morning, about ten 
o’clock, the postman who carried the mail 
on the rural delivery route stopped at 
the Raymond farm and left. a package 
addressed to “Nelly and Billy Raymond.” 
The children were not in the yard when 
the postman came, but Dick soon found 
them, and when mother opened the pack- 


age a whole lot of money fell to the floor, 
and on a piece of paper were these words: 


‘Dear Nelly and Billy:—It gives us great 
pleasure to inclose the money you so kindly 
loaned us; and, when you count it over you 
will find not only the same number of dollars 
and cents that you let us have, but you will 
find ten cents more for every dollar and a 
dollar for every one of the seven pennies in 
addition. Wishing you both a happy Thanks- 
giving and trusting that there are others in 
the world like you, we are 

“Faithfully. 
“AUTOMOBILE,” 


“Well, of all things!” exclaimed 
mother, while Father Raymond just said: 

“I guess that all city people are not 
frauds, after all.” 

What little girl or boy can tell me the 
total amount of the profit that Nelly 
and Billy made on their kindly loan of 
$17.07? And do you not think that they 
both had a most joyous Thanksgiving? 


ORIGINAL PUZZLES 


1. Charade 


My first shows forth a well-known bird, 
Composed of letters four; 
There is no doubt that you have heard 
Its name ten times or more. 
My second means a path or way 
O'er which we walk or ride; 
Tis used by night as well as day 
In countries far and wide. 
My whole’s a mighty highway, found 
Most useful everywhere; 
Tis usually on the ground, 
But sometimes high in air. 


2. Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of 13 letters and spell 
four words forming a famous motto. 

My 12, 2, 9, 4 is a wild animal. 

My 1, 6, 11 is a domestic animal. 

My 5, 8, 2, 7 is an animal of the rep- 
tile order. 

My 7, 10, 3, 13 is something from which 
it is hard for these animals to keep away. 


3. Endless Chain 


An endless chain generally consists of 
words of four letters each, the last two of 
the first word being the same as the first 
two of the next word, etc., and the last 
two letters of the last word of the series 
being the same as the first two of the first 
word, as mast—stem, What are the follow- 
ing words? Remember that four letters 
compose each word: Crushed grain. A part 
in music. Color. Not far away. A curve. 
To cut. A work. Employed. A giri’s name, 
A title, : 
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4. Hidden Trees 


In each of the following sentences a tree 
is hidden, and the initial letters of all five 
trees spell another tree: 

The horse dashed along at 
speed. ° 

The banker disappeared as soon as his 
accounts were investigated. 

He took a long nap each afternoon. 

It was one of the most beautiful arches 
he ever saw. 

Would you compel me to tell my secret? 


a frightful 


The girl or boy sending the best answers 
to the above four puzzles on or before No- 
vember 28 will receive a cash prize of one 
dollar. Write on only one side of the pa- 
per, and give your name, age and address. 
Please be as neat as possible with your 
work, 


Don’t Hoard 


Don't hoard good thoughts, but scatter them abroad; 
They're just as bracing as the pure, fresh air. 
But, best of all, be sure you do not hoard 
Your love, but send it broadcast, everywhere. 


Getting in Tune With Nature 


HE majority of people seem to think 

that just as soon as the frost comes 
everybody—especially children—gnght to 
make preparations to remain indoors and 
not go out again until the summer comes. 
That is a most grievous mistake, for Na- 
ture never intended that we should be shut 
up like hothouse plants, but that we should 
go out into the open air and enjoy the 
strong winds of winter as well as the gen- 
tle breezes of summer. But that does not 
mean that we should go out when a tem- 
pestuous storm is raging—though it might 
not hurt us much if we did—but that we 
should make it a point to breathe as much 
of the air outside of the house as it is pos- 
sible for us to get, and thus be in a condi- 
tion to withstand the rigors of the cold 
months and drive off all petty nervousness 
and ill feelings. If we would get in tune 
with Nature, we must not be afraid to ac- 
cept the gifts that she is constantly offering 
us all the year round. No one would ever 
get cross nor angry if he obeyed the laws 
that she tells him about, and no one would 
even become unhappy if he tried to love 
her more. Nature is generous, though 
strict, but her laws are simple and easy to 
follow. The trouble lies with us, for we 
are prone to ignore her guidance, and we 
do not love her as we should. Our girls 
and boys are the best natural citizens we 
have, for they are not constantly looking 
for bad effects in draughts, change of tem- 
perature and hot waves. If it were not for 
us grown-ups, we would never hear a child 
complain of the weather, of storms, of rain 


and of snow. Come, now, girls and boys, 
let-us see what you can do to show Mother 
Nature that you really love her. Are you 
planning any outings for this month? How 
about the autumn picnics and the walks 
you are going to take before Thanksgiving 
comes? And there are games of hare and 
hounds that boys enjoy so much. Are you 
reorganizing any teams before the snow 
falls? Speaking of snow, did you ever play 
the game of snow hunters? Out West, 
about twenty years ago, the boys used to 
have any amount of sport with it. It is 
such a simple, exhilarating game that the 
wonder is we never hear of it nowadays. 
Would you like to know how it is played? 
Next month you shall be told all about it, 
for you cannot really do much until De- 
cember, when the snow lies on the ground. 
You can play snow hunters almost four 
months in the year north of Virginia, while 
football lasts only about two months. Of 
course, baseball can be enjoyed almost six 
months in the year. Some people are so 
enthusiastic over this sport that they would 
like to construct immense buildings in 
which to play it all winter. But that would 
keep the men and boys under cover, which 
would take all the snap out of the great 
American game. If boys who live in large 
cities would take long walks in the coun- 
try on Saturdays during the cold months 
they would feel stronger, and would be bet- 
ter equipped to study during the week, 
and they would complain less of fatigue 
when night came. There is another ad- 
vantage in walking about the suburbs of 
our great cities. One can see the country 
thoroughly and he can familiarize himself 
with all the points of historical interest. 
But, best of all, the boys are kept off of 
the streets and escape many temptations 
that confront them on every hand. Take 
three American cities as an illustration— 
Chicago, New York and Boston. How many 
boys are there in Chicago who have been 
to that beautiful section just north of the 
city on the shore of Lake Michigan, or are 
familiar with the prairie sections out toward 
Blue Island and Elgin? And there are 
hundreds of boys in New York who have 


never been to the beautiful Palisades, 
across the Hudson river, or the lovely 
Orange Mountains, only fourteen miles 


away. And look at the Boston boys. Why, 
strange as it may seem, very few have 
ever visited the charming Wellesley Hills 
or the places about old Concord Town, 
even in summer. Now, these three cities 
are but a small portion of the United 
States, but in many other cities are boys 
who are just as negligent of the natural 
beauties in their own towns as the boys 
in Chicago, New York and Boston. But 
it is not their fault, because they have no 
one to help them to find the attractive 
places that Nature has made for their en- 
joyment, instruction and inspiration. We 
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men and women are responsible for this 
deplorable state of things, but we are going 
to change our ways and methods and sys- 
tems of recreation and sport by encourag- 
ing the children to make Nature’s acquaint- 
ance in winter as well as in summer, Un- 
cle Booker, with the assistance of THE 
PROGRESS MAGAZINE and earnest help from 
the thousands of readers, is going to work 
hard to see that the boys and Nature will 
have a square deal from this time on. 
Give us a helping hand, everybody. 


OUTINGS AND STORY PARTIES 


A soon as Uncle Booker’s plans are com- 
pleted he will organize “Progress Story 
Clubs for Girls and Boys” and “Progress 
Outing Clubs for Boys” in all parts of the 
country, all of which will be under the 
supervision of children appointed by Uncle 
Booker. The general headquarters will be 
in Chicago, of course, but Uncle Booker 
will visit the central branches at certain 
intervals every year to help the children 
and to encourage them in the good work 
to be inaugurated. No dues of any kind 
will be charged for admission to these 
clubs. ~ If anyone in your family is a 
reader of THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE, you 
and your brothers and sisters are eligible 
for membership, no matter how many there 
may be, provided they are of the proper 
age. There will be no necessity for by- 
laws, constitutions, ete., for some time, for 
it is desirable to make everything as sim- 
ple as possible in the beginning. The co- 
operation of parents will be given without 
urging, for they will appreciate the benefit 
that their children will enjoy from associa- 
tion with each other, 

The object of the Progress Story Club is 
twofold: (1) To encourage children to read 
the best stories; (2) to teach them how 
to use their thought powers to the best 
advantage. 

The object of the Progress Outing Club 
is also twofold: (1) To encourage boys 
to love Nature and outdoor life, thus keep- 
ing them off the streets; (2) to teach 
them history and geography in a practical, 
interesting manner, thus developing their 
powers of concentration and observation. 

Uncle Booker will be in the Middle 
States and New England until January 1, 
1910, but all inquiries and communications 
in reference to the children’s department, 
as well as to the clubs named, will be duly 
forwarded to him from the Chicago office. 
He is now in the East giving story par- 
ties and special outings to test the feasi- 
bility of his plans. These affairs, of course, 
will be of the invitation order and will be 
entirely free, no coupons being required 
until after November. 

The first entertainment to be given by 
Uncle Booker under the auspices of THE 
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PROGRESS MAGAZINE will be a combination 
experiment; that is, it will be an outing 
and a story party, and will occur on Sat- 
urday, November 20, in New York City. 
The program will be as follows: At nine 
o'clock Uncle Booker and several boys will 
start on a trip to the New Jersey Pali- 
sades, where they will stay until about 
four o'clock. The boys accompanying Un- 
cle Booker will be lads between 11 and 17, 
no younger boy being allowed to go along, 
because it would not be pleasant for the 
older boys, and the little fellows might be- 
come fatigued with walking. No charge 
will be made; but each boy must bring his 
carfare and lunch. The expense will be 
about thirty cents for each boy. Any boy 
who reads this may join the party—that 
is, any boy who might be in or near New 
York on the date named. 


Save Your Coupons 


H the back part of the magazine will 
be found a Children's Coupon, which 
explains itself. It is printed in the adver- 
tising section because you will probably 
not want to spoil the magazine for binding. 


It would be well to preserve all the cou- 


pons, as they will be good for admission 
to any of Uncle Booker’s story parties or 
for the purpose of joining any of the out- 
ings. Read the coupon over carefully. 
Remember that you only need one when 
you attend an affair given for the mem- 
bers of The Progress Story Club or for The 
Progress Outing Club. While it is true 
that it would be impossible for Uncle 
Booker to see all his little nieces and 
nephews, for subscribers to THE PROGRESS 
MAGAZINE are scattered all over the world, 
these coupons will serve to keep the chil- 
dren in touch with Uncle Booker to a cer- 
tain extent, even though they may not 
meet him personally. The full itinerary of 
Uncle Booker will be given next month. 


- ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In the December number there will be 
stories, puzzles and special features in 
keeping with the Christmas spirit, and 
next month’s number will also mark the 
beginning of The Children’s Letter-Box 
and Our Young Contributors. Don’t forget 
the prize of three dollars offered by Uncle 
Booker for the best essay of 250 words on 
“True Progress.” 

Just as soon as arrangements are per- 
fected, our girls and boys will have the 
pleasure of reading a serial story written 
expressly for THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE. 

Negotiations are pending for several sto- 
ries about animals and birds for this de- 
partment. They will also interest the 
adult readers. The titles of the stories 


and names of the authors will be given 
later. 


